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Foreword 


Reading  the  Gospels  with  the  Early  Church:  A Guide  invites 
us  to  explore  together  the  living  tradition  of  the  church, 
an  exercise  to  be  carried  out  in  the  context  of  prayer, 
open  to  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Brought  together 
to  study  our  common  inheritance  of  scripture  and  tradi- 
tion, we  shall  grow  together  on  the  journey  to  the  visible 
unity  of  the  church — a unity  in  faith,  life  and  witness, 
expressed  most  fully  in  a single  eucharistic  fellowship. 

This  present  guide  recognizes  the  importance  that 
the  writings  of  the  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  first 
four-and-a-half  centuries  have  for  us  all.  It  encourages 
Christians  from  different  traditions  to  go  back  together 
to  their  common  treasure  store  of  spiritual  writings.  The 
selected  examples  show  how  the  early  Christians,  using  a 
variety  of  methods,  read  and  reflected  upon  the  scriptures 
to  encounter  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  It  was  by  reflecting 
upon  scripture  that  they  were  helped  to  respond  to  the 
perplexing  challenges  of  their  own  day.  Their  example 
encourages  us,  in  the  same  way,  to  turn  to  scripture  with 
the  same  expectation  of  receiving  new  insights  and  direc- 
tion as  we  face  the  challenges  of  our  own  day,  trusting, 
as  they  trusted,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  us  into 
all  truth.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  early  church 
give  us  an  example  of  how,  waiting  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
prayer,  to  live  in  the  power  of  the  witness  of  scripture  and 
to  find  in  it  an  inspiration  for  our  own  times. 
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Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  turning  to  early 
sources  will  discover  here  a vivid  sense  of  continuity  with 
the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages.  Those  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  encounter  with  the  writings  of  the 
early  saints  and  witnesses  of  the  church  will  find  that  the 
insights  of  others,  whose  primary  recourse  has  been  to 
scripture,  enriches  their  own  reading  of  these  texts. 

Dame  Mary  Tanner 

World  Council  of  Churches’  President  for  Europe 

Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order,  1993-1998 


Preface 


Ecumenical  study  of  the  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  teachers  and  witnesses  represents  yet  another 
attempt  to  re -receive  together  our  common  sources  of 
Christian  spirituality  in  a creative  way.  This  exercise 
helps  Christians  today  to  understand  the  methods  of 
reading  scripture  employed  by  those  who  were  the  first 
participants  in  the  making  of  the  Christian  tradition. 
From  the  beginning,  this  tradition  developed  in  different 
directions  and  was  far  from  being  homogeneous. 

The  aim  of  this  guidebook  is  to  unfold  the  task  of 
biblical  exegesis1  as  a spiritual  exercise  and  thus  to  pro- 
vide various  church  communities  or  theological  institu- 
tions— or,  indeed,  Bible  study  groups — with  the  methods 
of  interpreting  scripture  employed  in  the  early  church. 
The  early  church  did  not  have  a single  or  unique  method 
of  interpreting  scripture,  but  a variety  of  methods  that 
were  neither  strictly  antagonistic  to  one  another  nor  fully 
independent  from  one  another.  Through  these  methods, 
however,  the  early  exegetes  achieved  their  goal:  to  give 
spiritual  nourishment  to  the  faithful  by  revealing  the 
divine  truth. 

All  the  examples  and  references  in  the  guidebook 
come  from  the  first  four-and-a-half  centuries  of  the 
Common  Era.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  is  a 


1.  The  term  “exegesis”  comes  from  the  Greek  word  exegeomai,  “to 
give  a critical  explication.” 
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convenient  marker,  which  is  usually  considered  a sign- 
post before  any  long-lasting  divisions  were  introduced 
within  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church.2  All 
the  selected  passages  are  taken  from  the  gospels,  thus 
addressing  well-known  biblical  texts  and  avoiding  enter- 
ing into  hermeneutical3  discussions,  such  as  that  over  the 
relationship  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

We  believe  that  the  study  of  the  early  (undivided) 
church  teachers  as  interpreters  of  scripture  can  open  up 
more  doors  leading  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  in 
one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship.  This  has  been 
the  mandate  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement,  which 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  its  Secretariat 
within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  sought  to 
implement  faithfully. 

There  are  several  things  that  the  wider  circle  of  peo- 
ple working  on  this  guidebook4  has  looked  at,  including 
social,  gender  and  racial  imbalances  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  teachers.  As  pastors  and  leaders  of  their  respec- 
tive communities,  the  teachers  of  the  early  church  were 
addressing  contemporary  issues  of  their  own  day.  Amaz- 
ingly, some  of  their  concerns,  or  the  methods  they  pro- 
vided, are  close  to  our  concerns  and  the  ways  we  come  to 
address  them  today. 


2.  With  the  exception  of  the  division  resulting  from  the  Council 
of  Ephesus  (431),  which  led  to  the  loss  of  communion  between  the 
imperial  church  and  the  church  of  Mesopotamia  (not  represented  at 
Ephesus),  now  known  as  the  church  of  the  East. 

3.  The  term  “hermeneutical”  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
hermeneuo , “to  interpret.” 

4.  The  wider  circle  of  people  includes  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  together  with  some  invited  experts  who 
participated  and  contributed  in  the  process  of  creating  the  guidebook. 
This  process  also  included  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  on  “The 
Teachers  and  Witnesses  of  the  Early  Church:  A Common  Source  of 
Authority,  Variously  Received?”  (Cambridge,  1-6  September  2008). 
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Who  Are  the  Teachers  and  Witnesses 
of  the  Early  Church? 

The  teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  early  church  are  people 
whose  lives  and  works  were  central  to  the  formation  of 
Christian  self-understanding.  The  church  has  deemed 
most  of  them  saints,  but  some  have  remained  outside 
ecclesial  recognition  at  the  highest  level.  In  the  church 
traditions  where  the  authority  of  the  holy  witnesses  is  still 
of  utmost  importance,  they  are  referred  to  as  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  church.  These  were  spiritual  leaders 
who  in  one  way  or  another  served  the  church,  their  local 
communities.  The  church  honours  them  as  witnesses  to 
the  gospel;  they  addressed  the  burning  issues  of  the  com- 
munities of  their  times  and  their  answers  were  received 
by  the  entire  church.  The  message  of  the  early  teachers 
was  embedded  in  various  cultural  contexts,  among  them 
Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac.  The  early  church  heritage  of  the 
holy  fathers  and  mothers  forms  a discipline  that  is  known 
today  as  patristics. 

There  are  certain  things  that  theologians  and  histo- 
rians agree  on  regarding  the  patristic  heritage  but  there 
are  also  disagreements,  such  as,  for  example,  on  what  is 
the  time  span  of  the  patristic  era  or  whether  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  church  strictly  belong  to  the  heritage 
of  the  early  church  or  extend  into  the  Middle  Ages  or 
later  times.5 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  with  the  teachers  and  witnesses 
of  the  church  are  apparent.  Some  of  the  teachers  have 


5.  Charles  Kannengiesser  allocates  the  patristic  era  to  between  the 
gospel  event  and  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  narrows 
down  the  time  span  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  century  in  the  West 
and  the  ninth  century  in  the  East.  Charles  Kannengiesser,  The  Bible 
as  Read  in  the  Early  Church : Patristic  Exegesis  and  Its  Presuppositions 
(Madrid:  Concilium,  1991). 
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never  been  recognized  as  saints  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  condemned  by  the  church  councils,  as  for  example 
Origen  (d.  254).  However,  Origen  has  been  hugely  influen- 
tial as  a teacher  in  the  church.6  Conversely,  there  are  cases 
of  teachers  of  the  early  church  performing  acts  of  violence 
against  the  opponents  of  Christian  faith  or  heretics. 

We  know  that  in  the  early  church  there  were  women 
teachers  but  we  have  hardly  any  written  sources  from 
them.  Many  were  supporters  of  the  great  male  teach- 
ers, for  example,  St.  Macrina  (d.  379),  the  elder  sister  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  395);7  St.  Augustine’s  (d.  430) 
mother  Monica  (d.  387),  whose  continual  prayers  brought 
him  to  God;8  Nonna  (d.  374),  the  mother  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  (d.  389);9  and  the  deaconess  Olympias  (d.  ca. 
408-410),  a loyal  friend  of  St.John  Chrysostom  (d.  407).10 

6.  Origen’s  teaching  on  the  universal  salvation — apokatastasis 
ton  panton — was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
of  543,  a synod  ratified  by  the  Fifth  Ecumenical  Council  in  553 
(Constantinople  II).  Origen’s  teaching  and  exegetical  works 
nourished  many  generations  of  the  church  fathers  in  spite  of  his 
formal  heretical  status  within  the  church. 

7.  See  the  treatise  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection  by  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  where  he  addresses  his  sister  Macrina  as  teacher  and  tells 
about  her  understanding  of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  departure  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  their  brother  (d. 
379).  On  the  Soul  and  the  Resurrection , trans.  William  Moore  and 
Henry  Austin  Wilson,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church , ed.  Philip  Schaff  and  Henry  Wace  (Edinburgh:  T&T  Clark, 
1893;  repr.  Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1988),  5:428-70. 

8.  St.  Augustine,  Confessions , trans.  Henry  Chadwick  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1992),  82. 

9.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  at  various  places  throughout  his 
writings,  describes  the  virtuous  life  of  his  mother,  Nonna.  See  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  On  the  Death  of  His  Father  or  Funeral  Oration  on 
his  Sister  Gorgonia , trans.  Charles  Gordon  Browne  and  James  Edward 
Swallow,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church , ed. 
Philip  Schaff  and  Henry  Wace  (Edinburgh:  T&T  Clark,  1894;  repr. 
Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1989),  7:254-68;  238-44. 

10.  St.  John  Chrysostom  assigned  Olympias  to  the  Great 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  as  abbess  and  put  her  in 
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Teachers  and  Scripture 

The  main  source  and  object  of  patristic  intellectual  and 
spiritual  reflection  was  scripture.  According  to  St.  Atha- 
nasius of  Alexandria  (d.  373),  the  biblical  books  “are  foun- 
tains of  salvation,  that  they  who  thirst  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  living  words  they  contain.”* 11 

The  technical  term  for  the  interpretation  of  scripture 
by  the  early  teachers  of  the  church  is  patristic  exegesis. 
The  expressions  “patristic  exegesis”  or  “patristic  theol- 
ogy” can  be  used  as  generic  terms  only,  as  they  cover  a 
wider  range  of  schools  and  interpretations  than  one  might 
assume.  While  the  fathers  agree  on  the  essentials,  their 
opinions  on  particular  issues  may  vary.  “The  fact  that  a 
particular  theological  opinion  is  private  and  may  even 
contradict  other  Fathers’  opinions  does  not  automatically 
mean  that  it  falls  outside  of  the  ‘consensus’.”12  St.  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  (d.  215)  claims  that  “the  way  of  truth  is 
one,  [into  which]  as  into  a perennial  river,  streams  flow 
from  all  sides.”13 

charge  of  deaconesses;  she  was  consulted  by  Patriarch  Nektarios 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Sozomen,  Ecclesiastical  History,  8.  9.  http:// 
www.newadvent.org/fathers/2602.htm.  On  women  acting  in  the 
early  church  consult,  see,  among  others,  Elisabeth  Behr- Siegel,  The 
Ministry  of  Women  in  the  Church  (Redondo  Beach,  CA:  Oakwood, 
1991);  and  Kyriaki  Karadoyanes  Fitzgerald,  Women  Deacons  in  the 
Orthodox  Church,  Called  to  Holiness  and  Ministry  (Brookline,  MA: 
Holy  Cross  Orthodox  Press,  1999). 

11.  St.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  (d.  373),  from  his  Thirty- 
Ninth  Festal  Epistle,  367  ce.  The  English  translation  is  based  upon 
the  version  published  in  A Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church , Second  Series  (Buffalo:  Christian 
Library  Co.,  1892),  4:550-55.  Athanasius  proclaims  it  in  the  context 
of  listing  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He 
speaks  of  books  which  are  canonical  and  those  which  are  simply  to 
be  read. 

12.  Bishop  Hilarion  Alfeyev,  Orthodox  Witness  Today  (Geneva: 
WCC  Publications,  2006),  149. 

13.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromata,  or  Miscellanies  1,5,  http:// 
www.newadvent.org/fathers/02 10 1 .htm. 
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Patristic  exegesis  operates  on  two  hermeneutical  lev- 
els: on  the  one  hand,  scripture  is  the  living  word  of  God, 
superseding  any  human  authority.  On  the  other,  scrip- 
ture yields  its  significance  only  within  the  church;  it  is 
ecclesial.  Scripture  and  the  church  never  existed  inde- 
pendently from  one  another.  As  Charles  Kannengeis- 
ser  writes,  “The  vital  link  between  Scripture  and  early 
Church  gives  enough  reason  for  introducing  patristic 
exegesis  as  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  in  its  whole  raison 
d'etre  ”14  Patristic  exegesis  shaped  not  only  christologi- 
cal  dogma  but  the  whole  spectrum  of  beliefs  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  life  of  Christians.15  Profoundly  experiential 
in  character,  patristic  exegesis  was  the  unique  way  to 
educate  the  flock  by  communicating  the  words  of  the 
divine  revelation  and  to  prevent  communities  from  suc- 
cumbing to  heresies  and  other  challenges.  The  early 
witnesses  used  the  scripture  as  a fiber  from  which  they 
wove  the  fabric  of  their  own  texts.16  The  most  author- 
itative use  of  scripture  has  been  in  the  church,  in  an 
ecclesial  community.  Thus  any  patristic  exegesis  is  to 
be  placed  within  the  liturgical  framework.  The  whole  of 
the  gathered  community  that  celebrated  the  marvels  of 
God  received  the  interpreted  word  but  also  participated 
in  its  interpretation. 

Patristic  exegesis  understands  scripture  as  reveal- 
ing the  divine  truth,  thus  it  serves  as  a bridge  between 
two  worlds,  created  and  uncreated.  The  biblical  text  was 
regarded  as  a revelation  of  the  truth  through  the  Holy 

14.  Kannengiesser,  Bible  as  Read  in  the  Early  Church , 29-36. 

15.  Ibid,  34. 

16.  Rev.  Cyril  Hovorun,  “What  did  it  mean  for  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  to  read  the  Scripture?,”  paper  presented  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  St.  Alban  and  St  Sergius,  13-17 
August  2007,  All  Saints  Pastoral  Centre,  London  Colney  (near  St. 
Albans). 
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Spirit  in  the  church  that  is  the  body  of  the  incarnate 
Christ  himself. 

The  teachers  of  the  early  church  believed  that  the  true 
knowledge  of  scripture  comes  through  steadfast  humility 
of  heart.  According  to  St.  John  Cassian  (d.c.  450s): 

For  it  is  an  impossibility  for  an  impure  mind  to 
gain  the  gift  of  spiritual  knowledge.  And  therefore 
with  every  possible  care  avoid  this,  . . . you  must  by 
all  means  strive  to  get  rid  of  all  anxiety  and  worldly 
thoughts,  and  give  yourself  over  assiduously  or  rather 
continuously,  to  sacred  reading,  until  continual  medi- 
tation fills  your  heart,  and  fashions  you  so  to  speak 
after  its  own  likeness,  making  of  it,  in  a way,  an  ark  of 
the  testimony,  [Heb.  9:4-5]  which  has  written  it  two 
tables  of  stone,  i.e.,  the  constant  assurance  of  the  two 
testaments;  and  a golden  pot,  i.e.,  a pure  and  undefiled 
memory  which  preserves  by  constant  tenacity  the 
manna  stored  up  in  it,  i.e.,  the  enduring  and  heavenly 
sweetness  of  the  spiritual  sense  and  bread  of  angels; 
moreover  also  the  rod  of  Aaron,  i.e.,  the  saving  stand- 
ard of  Jesus  Christ  our  true  High  Priest,  that  ever 
buds  with  the  freshness  of  immortal  memory.17 

In  an  age  of  spiritual  change  like  ours,  the  issue  of 
the  Christian  meaning  of  scripture  does  not  disappear 
but  has  been  raised  anew  and  must  be  approached  with 
new  means  on  the  basis  of  “the  act  of  faith.”  It  is  in  this 
context  that  patristic  exegesis  can  regain  its  importance, 
not  as  a model  to  be  reproduced,  “but  as  a manifestation 
of  a creative  reading  of  the  meaning  [of  scriptural  texts] 

17.  St.  John  Cassian,  Conferences , trans.  and  notes  by  Edgar  C. 
S.  Gibson,  Conference  14,  chap.  10,  at  http://www.osb.org/lectio/ 
cassian/conf/index.html. 
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in  a cultural  and  spiritual  context  which  is  not  at  all  ours 
any  more”18 


Methods  of  Interpretation 

The  basic  agreement  among  the  early  teachers  on  the 
interpretation  of  scripture  is  already  present  in  Luke 
24:13-35. 

Within  every  method  of  interpretation  the  early 
teachers  of  the  church  made  a distinction  between  the 
literal  and  the  spiritual  meaning  of  scripture.19  These 
ideas  were  all  related  to  and  depended  upon  a particular 
ancient  understanding  of  history , in  which  an  event  was 
not  a cause  of  the  one  that  follows  but,  rather,  was  its 
prefiguration.  A typological  reading  of  scripture  implies 
that  there  is  a second  meaning  in  addition  to  the  literal 
meaning.  The  best  example  of  this  kind  of  reading  is  an 
understanding  that  Christ  was  recapitulating  Adam,  who 
was  “a  type  of  the  one  who  was  to  come”  (Rom.  5:14). 

These  various  methods  of  interpreting  scripture,  as 
we  see  today,  are  not  as  different  from  one  another  as 
was  once  believed.  Two  famous  schools  of  interpretation 
of  scripture,  the  Alexandrian,  known  more  for  its  alle- 
gorical method,  and  the  Antiochean,  known  more  for  its 
historical  method,  have  more  in  common  than  the  mat- 
ters that  divide  them:  both  try  to  unfold  the  truth  of  the 
biblical  words  that  constitute  the  divine  reality.20  Biblical 

18.  Christoph  Theobald,  “Exegese  critique,  exegese  patristique,” 
Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse  99  (2011/12):  167-70,  at  169. 

19.  See  Sebastian  Brock,  “St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  on  Reading 
Scripture,”  The  Downside  Review  125  (2007):  37-50. 

20.  Frances  Young,  Biblical  Exegesis  and  the  Formation  of  Christian 
Culture  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1997),  38. 
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types  (for  example,  1 Cor.  10:1-6,  describing  events  of 
the  Exodus  typologically)  served  as  examples  for  patristic 
typology  and  fed  the  process  “by  which  believers  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  Gospel  event.”21  Tropology,  or 
figurative  images  and  expressions,  was  also  widely  used  in 
patristic  exegesis;  sometimes  it  equalled  allegorical  spirit- 
ual interpretation  in  reference  to  scripture  for  such  teach- 
ers as  Justin  the  Martyr  (d.  165),  Origen  or  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.22  Yet  another  method  of  figurative  interpretation 
applied  to  scripture  in  patristic  exegesis  is  anagogy,  or 
lifting  up  the  mind  from  the  literal  meaning  to  the  spir- 
itual sense.  Anagogy  became  the  main  hermeneutical  key 
for  interpretation  of  scripture  for  such  teachers  as  Origen 
and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444).23 

This  kind  of  approach  to  reading  the  scriptures  can 
seem  alien  to  those  Christians  who  have  been  taught  to 
value  above  all  “the  plain  meaning  of  scripture”  (some- 
times referred  to  as  the  literal  meaning)  and  to  be  wary 
of  those  who  would  make  reading  scripture  unduly  com- 
plicated. At  some  moments  in  Christian  history  some 
have  cautioned  against  finding  different  “levels”  of  mean- 
ing, out  of  a concern  and  a trust  that  God  speaks  clearly 
through  scripture  to  God’s  people.  However,  the  church 
has  always  recognized  that  a lively  practice  of  interpreta- 
tion, in  which  different  readings  and  interpretations  are 
shared  within  the  community  of  the  church,  is  healthy 
and  life-giving.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  argued 
that  to  look  only  at  the  “literal”  meaning  would  be  like 
looking  at  someone’s  face  without  seeing  what  was  in 
his  heart.  And  Christians  have  recognized  that  there  is 

21.  Ibid.,  239. 

22.  Ibid.,  255.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  tropos  is 
“mode.” 

23.  Ibid.,  257. 
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always  more  to  discern  of  the  meaning  of  a scriptural  text 
than  any  one  reading  can  capture.24 

“Our  vocation  is  to  invest  the  talent  of  the  patristic 
heritage,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a tremendous 
task  indeed,  comprising  not  only  the  study  of  the  works 
of  the  Fathers,  but  also  their  interpretation  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  experience.”25  The  task  today  is  not  sim- 
ply to  quote  the  early  teachers  of  the  church,  nor  to  treat 
them  as  relics  from  the  past,  but  to  see  them  as  living 
witnesses  and  contemporaries.26 

+ + + 

This  guide  consists  of  six  sections— six  gospel 
themes — each  section  in  its  turn  divided  into  five  parts: 
a gospel  passage,  a patristic  text/s,  information  on  the 
author/text,  an  outline  of  a group  work,  and  a prayer. 

This  guide  is  a result  of  the  work  by  members  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  Faith  and 
Order  Secretariat  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.27 
The  actual  work  has  been  done  by:  Metropolitan  Hilar- 
ion  Alfeyev  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Rev.  Susan 
Durber  (United  Reformed  Church  in  Britain),  Rev.  Cyril 

24.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs:  A 
Brief  Introduction , http://www.sage.edu/faculty/salomd/nyssa/great. 
html. 

25.  Alfeyev,  Orthodox  Witness  Today , 147. 

26.  Bishop  Kallistos  Ware,  The  Orthodox  Church  (London: 
Penguin,  1992),  212. 

27.  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  a theological  forum  of  the 
Christian  churches  to  address  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesial  issues  that 
keep  churches  apart;  the  Commission  has  continued  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(Geneva,  Switzerland)  since  1948. 
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Hovorun  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Rev.  Michel  Van 
Parys  (Roman  Catholic  Church)  and  Tamara  Grdzelidze 
(Orthodox  Church  of  Georgia). 

The  language  was  edited  by  Norman  Russell  and 
David  B.  Lott. 


of  the  Sower 
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Text  from  Matthew  13:1-9 


!That  same  day  Jesus  went  out  of  the  house  and  sat 
beside  the  sea.  2 Such  great  crowds  gathered  around  him 
that  he  got  into  a boat  and  sat  there,  while  the  whole  crowd 
stood  on  the  beach.  3And  he  told  them  many  things  in 
parables,  saying:  “Listen!  A sower  went  out  to  sow.  4And 
as  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  on  the  path,  and  the  birds 
came  and  ate  them  up.  5Other  seeds  fell  on  rocky  ground, 
where  they  did  not  have  much  soil,  and  they  sprang  up 
quickly,  since  they  had  no  depth  of  soil.  6But  when  the 
sun  rose,  they  were  scorched;  and  since  they  had  no  root, 
they  withered  away.  7Other  seeds  fell  among  thorns,  and 
the  thorns  grew  up  and  choked  them.  8Other  seeds  fell  on 
good  soil  and  brought  forth  grain,  some  a hundredfold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty.  9Let  anyone  with  ears  listen!” 
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Commentary  from  John  Chrysostom28 

He  told  this  parable  to  encourage  the  disciples  and 
instruct  them,  so  that  they  should  not  be  despondent, 
even  if  the  majority  of  those  who  received  the  word 
should  perish.  For  that  is  what  happened  even  with  the 
Master,  yet  he  who  certainly  had  foreknowledge  that  that 
was  what  would  happen  did  not  refrain  from  sowing. 

How  can  it  be  rational,  as  the  gospel  says,  to  sow 
seed  among  thorns,  on  rocky  ground  or  on  the  path? 
With  regard  to  seed  and  soil  it  would  not  be  rational.  But 
with  regard  to  souls  and  teachings  it  is  very  much  to  be 
praised.  For  a farmer  would  be  rightly  blamed  for  doing 
such  a thing  since  it  is  impossible  for  rock  to  become  soil, 
or  for  a path  not  to  be  a path  or  for  the  thorns  not  to  be 
thorns.  But  with  rational  beings  it  is  not  so.  It  is  possible 
for  rock  to  change  and  become  fertile  soil,  and  for  a path 
no  longer  to  be  frequented  or  be  accessible  to  any  pas- 
serby but  become  rich  arable  land  and  for  thorns  to  be 
cleared  and  the  seed  to  have  ample  space  to  grow.  For  if  it 
had  not  been  possible,  this  sower  would  not  have  sown  his 
seed.  If  a change  did  not  occur  in  everyone,  that  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  sower;  it  was  the  fault  of  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  change.  He  did  what  belonged  to  his  part.  If  they 
abandoned  what  they  received  from  him,  he  who  showed 
such  love  for  humankind  is  not  to  blame. 

Now  then,  you  for  your  part  please  consider  this: 
there  is  not  just  one  road  to  ruin;  there  are  various  roads 
and  they  are  all  different  from  each  other.  Those  who 
are  like  the  path  are  people  who  are  vulgar,  apathetic 
and  negligent.  Those  who  are  like  the  rock  are  simply 

28.  Homily  no.  44  on  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  (12:46-13:9)  Norman 
Russell  translated  this  extract  from  the  Greek  original  of  John 
Chrysostom’s  homily  for  this  publication. 
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the  most  frail.  “As  for  what  was  sown  on  rocky  ground,” 
says  the  gospel,  “this  is  the  one  who  hears  the  word  and 
immediately  receives  it  with  joy;  yet  such  a person  has  no 
root,  but  endures  only  for  a while,  and  when  trouble  or 
persecution  arises  on  account  of  the  word,  that  person 
immediately  falls  away”  (Matt.  13:20-21).  “When  anyone 
hears  the  word  of  the  truth,”  it  says,  “and  does  not  under- 
stand it,  the  evil  one  comes  and  snatches  away  what  was 
sown  in  the  heart”  (cf.  Matt.  13:19).  It  is  not  the  same 
thing  when  no  one  is  abusing  you  or  undermining  you 
to  make  the  teaching  wither  away,  and  temptations  come 
upon  you.  But  those  who  are  like  the  thorns  have  far  less 
excuse  than  these. 

So  that  none  of  this  should  happen  to  us,  let  us  safe- 
guard what  is  said  with  zeal  and  continual  remembrance. 
For  if  it  is  the  evil  one  who  snatches  it  away,  the  power 
not  to  have  it  snatched  away  rests  with  us.  And  if  the  seed 
withers,  that  is  not  through  the  heat  of  the  sun  (for  he  did 
not  say  that  it  withered  because  of  the  sun,  but  because 
of  not  having  roots).  And  if  what  was  said  is  choked,  that 
is  not  because  of  the  thorns,  but  because  of  those  who 
allowed  them  to  spring  up.  For  it  is  possible  for  you,  if 
you  have  the  will,  to  check  this  rank  growth  and  use  your 
wealth  for  good  purposes.  That  is  why  he  did  not  say  “the 
world”  but  “the  cares  of  the  world,”  and  he  did  not  say 
“wealth”  but  “the  lure  of  wealth”  (Matt.  13:22). 

Let  us  then  not  blame  material  things  but  a corrupted 
will.  For  it  is  possible  to  be  rich  yet  not  be  beguiled  by 
riches,  and  to  be  in  the  world  yet  not  choked  by  its  cares. 
Wealth  actually  has  two  contrary  defects,  one  being  care, 
which  wears  us  out  and  clouds  our  judgment,  the  other 
being  luxurious  living,  which  makes  us  more  self-indul- 
gent. And  he  was  right  to  say  “the  lure  of  wealth.”  For 
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all  things  that  pertain  to  wealth  are  deceptive — they  are 
mere  names,  not  rooted  in  realities.  For  pleasure,  reputa- 
tion, magnificent  display  and  all  these  are  illusory,  not 
the  truth  about  things  as  they  really  are. 

Having  spoken,  then,  about  the  ways  of  perdition,  he 
next  sets  before  them  the  good  soil,  not  allowing  them  to 
despair  but  giving  them  hope  of  repentance,  and  show- 
ing that  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  effect  a change  and  repent.  Furthermore,  if  the 
soil  is  good,  and  there  is  a single  sower,  and  the  seed  is  the 
same,  why  did  one  yield  a hundredfold,  another  sixty  and 
another  thirty?  Here  again  the  difference  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  For  even  in  the  case  of  good  soil  there 
is  great  variation.  Do  you  see  that  it  is  not  the  farmer  who 
is  responsible,  nor  the  seed,  but  the  soil  that  receives  it? 
Not  with  regard  to  nature  but  with  regard  to  will.  And 
here  much  love  is  shown  toward  humanity,  in  that  he 
does  not  demand  the  same  standard  of  virtue  from  all, 
but  accepts  those  in  the  first  rank,  does  not  reject  those 
in  the  second  and  even  finds  room  for  those  in  the  third. 
He  puts  it  this  way  so  that  his  followers  should  not  think 
that  merely  hearing  him  is  sufficient  for  salvation. 

And  why,  one  might  ask,  did  he  not  mention  the 
other  vices,  such  as  carnal  desire  and  vainglory?  In  men- 
tioning the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  lure  of  wealth  he 
included  them  all.  For  vainglory  and  all  the  rest  belong 
to  this  world  and  to  the  lure  of  wealth,  such  as  pleasure, 
gluttony,  jealousy,  vainglory  and  the  like.  He  added  the 
path  and  the  rock  to  show  that  it  is  not  enough  simply  to 
give  up  the  pursuit  of  money;  it  is  also  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  rest  of  the  virtuous  life.  What  if  you  are  free  of 
the  love  of  money  but  are  soft  and  lack  manliness?29  And 

29.  Greek:  andreia\  manliness,  in  the  time  of  John  Chrysostom, 
was  considered  a virtue  to  which  women  could  aspire. 
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what  if  you  do  not  lack  manliness  but  are  apathetic  and 
faint-hearted  about  hearing  the  word?  Just  one  aspect  of 
virtue  is  not  enough  for  our  salvation.  What  is  needed  is 
first  careful  listening  and  constant  reflection  on  what  has 
been  heard,  then  manliness,  then  the  contempt  of  riches 
and  deliverance  from  everything  to  do  with  a worldly 
life.  That  is  why  he  put  the  first  of  these  at  the  head  of  the 
list — for  “how  are  they  to  believe  unless  they  hear?”  (cf. 
Rom  10:14),  just  as  we,  too,  cannot  learn  what  we  need  to 
do  unless  we  pay  close  attention  to  what  is  said — and  then 
manliness  and  the  contempt  for  transient  things. 

Therefore  on  hearing  these  things,  let  us  defend  our- 
selves on  all  sides,  paying  close  attention  to  what  is  said 
and  putting  down  deep  roots  and  cleansing  ourselves  of 
everything  worldly.  If  we  do  some  of  these  and  neglect 
the  others  we  shall  have  gained  nothing,  for  in  one  way  or 
another  we  shall  perish.  What  difference  does  it  make  if 
we  are  destroyed  not  through  wealth  but  through  apathy, 
or  not  through  apathy  but  through  lack  of  manliness?  It 
is  the  same  with  the  farmer  who  loses  his  crop.  Whether 
it  was  in  one  way  rather  than  another,  he  is  just  as  upset. 
Let  us  not,  then,  find  any  consolation  in  not  perishing  on 
all  fronts.  Instead,  let  us  feel  pain  whichever  way  we  are 
perishing. 

Let  us  also  burn  the  thorns,  for  they  choke  the  word. 
The  rich  know  this,  those  who  are  useless  not  only  in 
this  regard  but  in  other  matters,  too.  For  having  become 
slaves  and  captives  of  pleasures,  they  are  useless  even  for 
civic  affairs.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  how  much  more  use- 
less are  they  for  the  affairs  of  heaven.  Indeed,  the  dam- 
age done  to  our  thinking  in  this  way  is  twofold,  arising 
on  the  one  hand  from  luxurious  living  and  on  the  other 
from  anxiety.  Each  of  these  on  its  own  can  sink  the  boat. 
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When  both  are  operating  in  tandem,  imagine  how  rough 
the  sea  gets! 

Do  not  be  surprised  that  he  called  luxurious  liv- 
ing “thorns  ” You  are  oblivious  to  this  because  you  are 
drunk  with  passion.  But  those  who  are  in  good  health 
know  that  it  pricks  more  sharply  than  thorns,  and  that 
luxurious  living  consumes  the  soul  more  than  anxiety 
and  causes  worse  pain  to  both  body  and  soul.  No  one 
is  hurt  as  much  by  anxiety  as  by  overindulgence.  When 
you  have  been  up  all  night,  your  temples  are  throbbing, 
and  you  have  a headache  and  pains  in  your  bowel,  think 
how  much  worse  this  is  than  thorns.  Whatever  way  you 
grab  hold  of  thorns,  they  draw  blood  from  your  hands. 
Similarly,  luxurious  living  abuses  your  feet,  your  hands, 
your  head,  your  eyes — in  short,  every  part  of  your  body. 
What’s  more,  it  is  dry  and  barren,  like  thorns,  and  causes 
you  more  grief  than  they  do,  penetrating  even  to  your 
vital  parts.  Indeed,  it  brings  on  premature  aging,  dulls 
the  senses,  darkens  the  rational  processes,  incapacitates 
the  sharpness  of  the  mind,  makes  the  body  flabby  and 
produces  an  excessive  amount  of  retained  excrement. 
Building  up  a great  pile  of  troubles,  it  makes  the  burden 
greater  and  the  load  excessive.  As  a result,  our  falls  are 
many  and  frequent  and  our  shipwrecks  numerous. 

Tell  me,  why  do  you  fatten  your  body?  Are  we  going 
to  sacrifice  you?  Are  we  going  to  set  you  on  the  table? 
You  are  right  to  fatten  chickens.  Or  rather,  you  should 
not  even  fatten  those,  for  when  they  are  fat  they  are  no 
good  for  a healthy  diet.  So  great  an  evil  is  luxurious  living 
that  it  causes  harm  even  to  animals.  When  we  pamper 
them,  we  make  them  useless  to  themselves  and  to  us.  For 
the  excess  is  indigestible,  and  what  results  from  that  fat  is 
diarrhea.  Whereas  if  they  are  not  fed  in  that  way  but  are 
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raised,  so  to  speak,  on  a fasting  diet  and  fed  in  modera- 
tion, having  to  make  an  effort  and  suffering  a degree  of 
hardship,  that  is  best  both  for  them  and  for  others,  for 
food  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters.  Those,  then,  who 
eat  such  chickens  are  healthier;  those  who  consume  the 
other  kind  become  like  them,  sluggish  and  liable  to  sick- 
ness, and  render  their  disability  more  irksome.  Nothing 
is  as  inimical  and  harmful  to  the  body  as  luxurious  living. 
Nothing  so  shatters  it,  overwhelms  it  and  corrupts  it  as 
reckless  self-indulgence. 

On  this  point  what  is  really  astonishing  is  the  folly  of 
these  people,  in  that  they  do  not  want  to  show  as  much 
consideration  for  themselves  as  others  do  for  their  wine- 
skins. For  the  latter,  the  vendors  of  wine,  do  not  fill  their 
skins  with  more  than  they  can  take  in  case  they  burst, 
whereas  the  former  do  not  even  exercise  comparable  fore- 
thought for  their  own  wretched  belly.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  have  stuffed  it  and  distended  it,  they  fill  up 
everything,  up  to  the  ears,  up  to  the  nostrils,  up  to  the 
throat  itself,  consequently  inflicting  double  the  distress 
on  the  spirit  and  power  that  governs  the  living  organism. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  throat  was  given  to  you  for 
this,  that  you  should  fill  it  right  up  to  your  mouth  with 
wine  that  has  gone  sour  and  other  filth?  It  was  not  for 
this,  my  friend,  but  that  you  should  in  the  first  place  sing 
to  God,  offer  up  the  sacred  prayers,  read  the  divine  laws, 
and  give  profitable  advice  to  your  neighbours.  But  what 
you  do  is,  as  it  were,  to  receive  your  throat  for  this  pur- 
pose but  not  allow  it  the  slightest  opportunity  to  fulfill  its 
proper  function.  All  your  life  you  subject  it  to  this  wicked 
slavery.  It  is  as  if  someone  is  given  a lyre  that  has  been  fit- 
ted with  golden  strings  and  is  well  tuned,  and  instead  of 
playing  the  most  beautiful  music  on  it,  he  buries  it  under 
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a pile  of  dung  and  clay.  That  is  what  these  people  do.  I 
did  not  call  sustenance  [troph  ] dung,  but  luxurious  liv- 
ing [tryph  ] and  the  great  licentiousness  that  goes  with 
it.  For  what  is  more  than  necessary  is  not  sustenance  but 
merely  harmful.  Only  the  stomach  was  made  a recepta- 
cle for  food.  The  mouth,  the  throat  and  the  tongue  were 
also  made  for  other  things,  too,  much  more  important 
than  sustenance.  Or  rather,  neither  was  the  stomach 
made  simply  as  a receptacle  for  food  in  moderation.  And 
this  is  something  that  the  stomach  itself  tells  us,  mak- 
ing a thousand  protests  when  we  abuse  it  by  overstuff- 
ing it.  Nor  does  it  only  protest,  but  retaliating  against  the 
injustice,  it  demands  the  most  extreme  penalty  from  us. 
First  it  punishes  the  feet,  which  support  us  and  carry  us 
to  those  wicked  parties,  then  the  hands  that  serve  it,  bind- 
ing them  together  for  having  conveyed  so  much  and  so 
many  different  comestibles  to  it.  And  many  have  distorted 
even  the  mouth  itself,  and  the  eyes  and  the  head.  When  a 
household  slave  has  been  given  an  order  that  exceeds  his 
powers,  he  frequently  despairs  and  curses  the  one  who 
has  given  him  the  order.  Similarly,  the  stomach,  together 
with  these  members,  often  through  forcing  the  brain 
ruins  and  destroys  it.  And  this  has  been  well  arranged  by 
God,  that  such  harm  should  arise  from  lack  of  modera- 
tion, that  if  you  do  not  behave  wisely  of  your  own  will, 
you  might  learn  even  against  your  will  to  be  moderate 
through  fear  of  such  serious  damage. 

Knowing  these  things,  let  us  flee  luxurious  living, 
let  us  study  moderation  that  we  may  both  enjoy  bodily 
health  and  having  delivered  our  soul  from  all  infirmity 
may  attain  to  the  good  things  to  come,  by  the  grace  and 
love  toward  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
be  glory  and  power  for  the  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 
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About  John  Chrysostom 

Saint  John  Chrysostom  (347-407)  became  archbishop 
of  Constantinople  (398)  and  was  nicknamed  “golden- 
mouth”  for  his  special  talent  in  preaching.  Educated  in 
law  in  Antioch,  he  studied  theology  under  Diodore  of 
Tarsus,  the  leader  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  In  403  he  was 
removed  from  his  see  after  having  been  condemned  on  a 
number  of  charges,  including  Origenism,  but  mostly  his 
removal  was  because  of  conflicts  with  the  Empress  Eudo- 
cia  (late  4th  c.)  and  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  Theophilus 
(345-412).  In  spite  of  strong  support  from  Pope  Innocent  I 
(d.  417)  and  the  people  of  Constantinople  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  He  died  on  his  way  to  exile.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  theologians.  His  liturgical  and  exegetical 
writings  are  vast  both  in  size  and  influence.  As  an  adher- 
ent of  the  school  of  Antioch,  his  biblical  exegesis  con- 
centrates on  literal  and  moral  interpretations  of  scripture 
while  also  searching  for  its  spiritual  meaning. 


For  Reflection,  Discussion  and  Prayer 

1.  Read  Matthew  13:1-9,  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

2.  Spend  a few  moments  in  silence,  dwelling  with  the 
text. 

3.  Reflect  together  on  where  you  have  heard  this  story 
before  and  what  interpretations  of  it  you  have  heard 
already.  Have  you  heard  sermons  based  on  this  par- 
able? Did  you  learn  it  in  your  childhood?  What  do 
you  think  it  means?  (Allow  everyone  to  speak  if  they 
wish  and  simply  describe  what  they  have  learned  of 
this  parable.) 
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4.  The  group  leader  should  introduce  the  passage  from 
John  Chrysostom,  explaining  that  it  is  from  a sermon 
and  telling  people  a little  about  his  life  and  signifi- 
cance. Then  the  passage  (or  extracts  from  it)  should 
be  shared  with  the  group  in  an  appropriate  way.  For 
instance,  it  could  be  copied  out  in  full;  or  someone 
could  “act  it  out”  to  give  the  experience  of  hearing  a 
sermon;  or  extracts  could  be  read  by  different  voices 
around  the  group. 

Please  choose  from  the  following  questions , as  seems  appropriate 

in  your  situation: 

5.  Does  the  John  Chrysostom  text  emphasize  some- 
thing that  the  group  has  not  already  named?  How 
is  his  interpretation  different  from  what  we  already 
thought  we  knew?  What  are  his  key  themes? 

6.  John  Chrysostom  points  out  that,  even  for  Jesus, 
most  people  who  heard  the  gospel  did  not  respond 
to  it.  He  wants  his  own  hearers  not  to  be  despond- 
ent that  not  everyone  comes  to  faith  and  that  many 
are  “lost.”  Does  this  message  need  to  be  heard  in  the 
church  where  you  are? 

7.  John  Chrysostom  emphasizes  a “moral  reading”  of 
the  text  and  he  is  passionately  preaching  about  the 
dangers  of  wealth  and  riches.  What  does  this  tell  us 
about  the  context  in  which  he  preached?  Does  this 
have  parallels  with  your  own  situation? 

8.  Is  it  possible  to  be  rich  yet  not  “beguiled  by  riches,” 
and  to  be  in  the  world  “and  yet  not  choked  by  its 
cares”?  How  can  we  guard  against  the  deceptions  of 
wealth? 
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9.  John  Chrysostom  preaches  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
give  up  wealth,  but  that  we  also  need  “to  cultivate 
the  rest  of  the  virtuous  life.”  What  do  you  think  this 
means?  What  might  you  need  to  cultivate  in  your 
own  life? 

10.  “Luxurious  living  consumes  the  soul  more  than  anx- 
iety.” Do  you  think  Chrysostom  is  right  about  that? 
Is  this  true  in  your  culture,  in  your  church  or  in  your 
life? 

11.  John  Chrysostom  urges  that  we  should  “study  mod- 
eration.” What  do  you  think  this  means?  And  how 
does  it  relate  to  the  promise  of  a great  harvest  (in  the 
parable)  of  thirtyfold,  sixtyfold  and  a hundredfold? 

12.  Go  back  and  read  the  parable  again  in  the  light  of 
John  Chrysostom’s  preaching  and  your  own  discus- 
sion together.  How  do  you  now  read  the  parable  of 
Jesus?  Jesus  said  that  it  is  harder  for  a rich  person  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  than  for  a camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a needle.  How  do  you  hear  and 
respond  both  to  this  and  to  the  parable? 


Prayer 

This  ancient  prayer  is  known  as  the  Jesus  Prayer: 
Lord , Jesus  Christ , the  Son  of  God , save  us  (sinners ). 


The  Lord’s  Prayer 


Text  from  Matthew  6:9-13  / Luke  11:2-4 

9Our  Father  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  your  name. 

10Your  kingdom  come. 

Your  will  be  done, 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
nGive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

12 And  forgive  us  our  debts, 

as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors. 

13And  do  not  bring  us  to  the  time  of  trial, 
but  rescue  us  from  the  evil  one. 


13 
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Commentary  from  Augustine  of  Hippo30 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  petitions.  The 
temporal  and  the  eternal  as  distinguishing  marks. 

36.  Now,  the  points  of  difference  in  these  seven  peti- 
tions deserve  consideration  and  special  mention.  Thus, 
our  present  life  is  being  spent  now — for  a time,  while  the 
life  we  hope  for  is  eternal.  Again,  eternal  things  are  of 
supreme  worth;  still  it  is  only  when  we  have  done  with 
the  temporal,  that  we  make  the  exchange  of  the  other. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  first  three  petitions,  it  is 
true,  begins  with  the  present  life,  the  life  that  is  spent  in 
this  world.  For  the  sanctification  of  God’s  name  began 
with  the  moment  of  the  Lord’s  lowly  coming;  again,  the 
coming  of  His  kingdom  in  which  He  will  come  in  glory 
will  be  manifested  not  after  the  end  of  the  world,  but  in 
the  world;  and  again,  the  perfect  doing  of  His  will  as  in 
heaven  so  on  earth — whether  you  take  heaven  and  earth 
to  mean  the  just  and  sinners,  or  the  spirit  and  the  flesh, 
or  the  Lord  and  the  Church,  or  all  these  things  taken 
together — will  be  brought  about  in  the  moment  that  our 
blessedness  is  made  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  Yet  all  three  are  to  continue  for  eternity.  For 
the  sanctification  of  God’s  name  will  go  on  without  end 
and  there  will  be  no  end  to  His  kingdom;  and  everlasting 
life  is  promised  in  our  state  of  perfect  blessedness.  There- 
fore those  three  things  will  abide  in  their  consummate 
plenitude  in  that  life  which  is  promised  to  us. 


30.  “The  Lord’s  Prayer,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ch.  10,”  translated 
by  the  Very  Reverend  John  J.  Jepson,  S.S.,  in  the  series  Writers,  The 
Works  of  the  Fathers  in  Translation , no.  5,  ed.  Johannes  Quasten  and 
Joseph  C.  Plumpe,  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington 
D.C.  (Ramsey,  NJ:  Newman  Press,  1948). 
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37.  But  the  four  remaining  petitions  seem  to  relate 
to  our  present  life.  The  first  of  these  is,  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread.  By  the  very  fact  that  it  is  called  “daily 
bread”  whether  this  is  meant  as  something  spiritual  or  as 
something  visible,  either  in  the  Sacrament  or  that  which 
now  keeps  us  alive,  it  pertains  to  the  present  time  which 
He  has  called  “this  day.”  Not  that  spiritual  food  is  not 
everlasting,  but  because  that  which  is  called  daily  food 
in  Scripture  is  represented  to  the  soul  either  through  the 
sound  of  speech  or  some  signs  of  the  temporal  order — 
things  all  of  which  certainly  will  not  exist  when  all  will 
be  taught  of  God  [Isa.  54:13]  and  will  not  merely  give  inti- 
mation of  truth  by  the  activities  of  their  body,  but  drink 
in  its  ineffable  light  itself  by  the  purity  of  their  mind. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason,  too,  that  bread,  not 
drink,  was  mentioned,  because  bread  is  converted  into 
nourishment  only  by  breaking  and  chewing  it  just  as 
Scripture  feeds  the  soul  by  being  opened  up  and  dis- 
cussed; but  drink  is  already  prepared,  passes  as  it  is  into 
the  body.  Thus  in  the  present  time  truth  is  bread,  speak- 
ing as  we  do  of  daily  bread;  but  then  it  will  be  drink  when 
there  will  be  no  need  of  laborious  discussions  and  dispu- 
tations— as  it  were,  of  breaking  and  chewing — but  only 
of  drinking  the  clear,  limpid  waters  of  truth. 

And  it  is  now  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  and  now  that  we 
forgive,  which  is  the  second  of  these  four  remaining  peti- 
tions; but  in  the  next  life  there  will  be  no  pardon  of  sins 
because  there  will  be  no  sins.  And  temptations  beset  this 
present  life,  but  they  will  not  exist  when  that  which  is  written 
is  perfected:  You  should  hide  them  in  the  secret  of  your  face.  [Ps. 
31:20]  And  the  evil  from  which  we  wish  to  be  delivered  and 
the  deliverance  from  evil  itself  certainly  have  to  do  with  this 
life,  whose  mortality  we  have  deserved  through  the  justice  of 
God  and  from  which  we  are  freed  by  His  mercy. 
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About  Augustine  of  Hippo 

Saint  Augustine  (354-430)  is  one  of  the  doctors  of  the 
church  whose  influence  on  the  development  of  Western 
theology  has  been  immense.  He  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  those  who  accomplished  the  merging  of  the  Greek 
philosophical  tradition  with  the  Judeo-Christian  and 
scriptural  traditions.  Born  in  North  Africa,  he  studied 
rhetoric  in  Carthage  in  order  to  become  a lawyer.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Manichean  sect  for  nine  years,  taught 
rhetoric  in  Rome,  in  a school  that  he  himself  founded, 
and  then  moved  to  Milan  where  he  became  a Christian, 
under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Ambrose  (339-397).  It  is 
notable  that  it  was  becoming  a Neoplatonist  which  first 
brought  him  closer  to  Christianity.  Augustine  was  bap- 
tized at  Easter  in  387.  He  then  returned  to  North  Africa 
and  founded  a kind  of  monastic  brotherhood  at  Tagaste. 
In  395  he  was  consecrated  a bishop  and  from  the  follow- 
ing year  until  his  death  was  bishop  of  Hippo.  During 
his  episcopate  Augustine  confronted  three  heresies:  the 
Manichean,  the  Donatist  and  the  Pelagian.  The  disputes 
with  the  Pelagians  brought  forth  his  teachings  on  the  fall, 
original  sin  and  predestination.  In  addition  to  his  three 
major  works,  The  Confession , The  City  of  God  and  On  the 
Trinity , Augustine  also  commented  at  length  on  scripture 
in  his  homilies  on  the  Psalms,  the  gospel  of  John  and  first 
letter  of  John.  He  revised  his  commentaries  on  the  book 
of  Genesis  up  to  six  times,  either  in  part  or  entirely.  His 
understanding  of  rhetoric  enabled  him  to  comment  on 
scripture,  both  in  an  accessible  and  direct  way  for  less 
well  read  people  and  in  a subtle  and  learned  way  for  his 
more  knowledgable  readers. 
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Commentary  from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem31 

11.  Then,  after  these  things,  we  say  that  Prayer  which 
the  Saviour  delivered  to  his  own  disciples,  with  a pure 
conscience  styling  God  our  Father,  and  saying,  Our 
Father ; which  are  in  heaven.  O most  surpassing  loving- 
kindness of  God!  On  them  who  revolted  from  Him  and 
were  in  the  very  extreme  of  misery  has  he  bestowed  such 
complete  forgiveness  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  so  great 
participation  of  grace,  as  that  they  should  even  call  Him 
Father.  Our  Father ; which  art  in  heaven;  they  also  too  are  a 
heaven  who  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly , (1  Cor.  15:49)  in 
whom  God  is,  dwelling  and  walking  in  them  (2  Cor.  6:16). 

12.  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name.  The  Name  of  God  is  in 
its  own  nature  holy,  whether  we  say  so  or  not;  but  since 
it  is  sometimes  profaned  among  sinners,  according  to 
the  words,  Through  you  My  Name  is  continually  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles ? (Rom.  2:24)  we  pray  that  in  us  God’s 
Name  may  be  hallowed;  not  that  it  becomes  holy  from 
not  being  holy,  but  because  it  becomes  holy  in  us,  when 
we  become  holy,  and  do  things  worthy  of  holiness. 

13.  Thy  kingdom  come.  The  clean  soul  can  say  with 
boldness,  Thy  kingdom  come;  for  he  who  has  heard  Paul 
saying,  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body  (Rom.  6:12)  but 
has  cleansed  himself  in  deed,  thought,  and  word,  will  say 
to  God,  Thy  kingdom  come. 


31.  Homily  V,  11-18,  from  Christian  Sacraments : The  Procatechesis 
and  the  Five  Mystagogical  Catecheses  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ed.  F.  L. 
Cross  (Crestwood,  NY:  SVS  Press,  1977). 
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14.  Thy  will  he  done  as  in  heaven  so  in  earth.  The  divine 
and  blessed  Angels  do  the  will  of  God,  as  David  in  a 
Psalm  has  said,  Bless  the  Lord , ye  His  Angels , that  excel  in 
strength , that  do  His  commandments.  (Ps.  103:20)  So  then, 
thou  meanest  by  thy  prayer,  “as  Thy  will  is  done  by  the 
Angels,  so  be  it  done  on  earth  also  by  me,  Lord.” 

15.  Give  us  this  day  our  super-substantial  bread.  This 
common  bread  is  not  super-substantial  bread,  but  this 
Holy  Bread  is  super-substantial,  that  is,  appointed  for  the 
substance  of  the  soul.  For  this  Bread  goeth  not  into  the  belly 
and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught  (Matt.  15:17)  but  is  diffused 
through  all  thou  art,  for  the  benefit  of  body  and  soul.  But 
by  this  day , he  means,  “each  day,”  as  also  Paul  has  said, 
While  it  is  called  to-day.  (Heb.  3:15) 

16.  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
For  we  have  many  sins.  For  we  offend  both  in  word  and 
in  thought,  and  very  many  things  do  we  worthy  of  con- 
demnation; and  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin , we  lie,  as 
John  says.  (1  John  1:8)  And  we  enter  into  a covenant  with 
God,  entreating  Him  to  pardon  our  sins,  as  we  also  for- 
give our  neighbours  their  debts.  Considering  then  what 
we  receive  and  for  what,  let  us  not  put  off,  nor  delay  to 
forgive  one  another.  The  offences  committed  against  us 
are  slight  and  trivial,  and  easily  settled;  but  those  which 
we  have  committed  against  God  are  great,  and  call  for 
mercy  such  as  His  only  is.  Take  heed,  therefore,  lest  for 
these  small  and  inconsiderable  sins  against  thyself,  thou 
bar  against  thyself  forgiveness  from  God  for  thy  most 
grievous  sins. 
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17.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation , O Lord.  Does  then 
the  Lord  teach  to  pray  thus,  that  we  may  not  be  tempted 
at  all?  And  how  is  it  said  elsewhere,  “the  man  who  is  not 
tempted,  is  unproved;”  and  again,  My  brethren , count  it  all 
joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  temptations , (James  1:2)  or  rather 
does  not  the  entering  into  temptation  mean  the  being 
whelmed  under  the  temptation?  For  the  temptation  is  like 
a winter-torrent  difficult  to  cross.  Some  then,  being  most 
skilful  swimmers,  pass  over,  not  being  whelmed  beneath 
temptations,  nor  swept  down  by  them  at  all;  while  others 
who  are  not  such,  entering  into  them  sink  in  them.  As 
for  example,  Judas  entering  into  the  temptation  of  covet- 
ousness, swam  not  through  it,  but  sinking  beneath  it  was 
choked  both  in  body  and  spirit.  Peter  entered  into  the 
temptation  of  the  denial;  but  having  entered  it,  he  was 
not  overwhelmed  by  it,  but  manfully  swimming  through 
it,  he  was  delivered  from  the  temptation.  Listen  again,  in 
another  place,  to  the  company  of  unscathed  saints,  giving 
thanks  for  deliverance  from  temptation,  For  Thou , 0 God , 
hast  proved  us;  Thou  hast  tried  us  like  as  silver  is  tried.  Thou 
broughtest  us  into  the  net;  Thou  laidest  affliction  upon  our 
loins.  Thou  hast  caused  men  to  ride  over  our  heads;  we  went 
through  fire  and  through  water;  but , thou  broughtest  us  out 
into  a wealthy  place.  (Ps.  66:10-12)  Thou  seest  them  speak- 
ing boldly,  because  they  passed  through  and  were  not 
pierced.  But  Thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a wealthy  place;  now 
their  coming  into  a wealthy  place,  is  their  being  delivered 
from  temptation. 

18.  But  deliver  us  from  the  evil.  If  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation had  implied  the  not  being  tempted  at  all,  He  would 
not  have  said  ‘But  deliver  us  from  the  evil.  Now  the  evil  is 
the  Wicked  Spirit  who  is  our  adversary,  from  whom  we 
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pray  to  be  delivered.  Then,  after  completing  the  prayer, 
Thou  sayest,  Amen ; by  this  Amen,  which  means  “So  be 
it,”  setting  thy  seal  to  the  petitions  of  this  divinely  taught 
prayer. 


About  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 

Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (d.  386-387)  was  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  mid  fourth  century.  Caught  up  in  a fight 
against  the  Arian  bishops  and  being  exiled  three  times,  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  homoousians  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  in  381.  While  living  in  Jerusalem, 
where  the  Greek-  and  Syriac-speaking  Christians  came 
together,  Cyril’s  theology  reflected  affinity  with  both 
Antiochene  and  Syriac  writings.  Every  statement  in  Cyr- 
il’s theology  was  based  on  Scripture:  “let  us  not  presume 
to  speak  of  what  is  not  in  Scripture.”32  Cyril  took  more 
closely  the  method  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  that  is 
suspicious  of  allegory  but,  rather,  respected  the  historical 
narrative  of  biblical  passages  and  their  spiritual  interpre- 
tation. Cyril  saw  events  in  the  Old  Testament  as  prophe- 
cies of  the  events  taking  place  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
Old  Testament  tells  us  about  what  God  has  accomplished 
in  preparation  for  salvation  history,  as  in  1 Corinthians 
10:6:  “These  things  occurred  as  examples  (typoi)  for  us.”33 
Cyril  refers  many  times  to  the  theme  of  the  inadequacy  of 
human  language  to  describe  God.  The  purpose  of  theol- 
ogy is  “to  glorify  the  Lord,  not  to  explain  him.”34  Cyril 


32.  Catechesis  16.24,  quoted  in  Edward  Yarnold,  S.J.,  trans., 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  The  Early  Church  Fathers  (Routledge:  London/ 
New  York,  2000),  56. 

33.  Ibid.,  57. 

34.  Catechesis  6.5,  quoted  in  ibid.,  58. 
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was  sometimes  suspected  of  wavering  in  doctrine.  At  cru- 
cial points  of  his  career  he  was  not  always  clear  about  his 
doctrinal  position  although  his  Catechetical  Homilies  show 
no  other  sympathies  than  orthodox  teaching.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  confusion  was  a result  of  his  political 
activities  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem.35 


For  Reflection,  Discussion  and  Prayer 

1.  Read  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  Matthew  6:9-13  and  Luke 
11:2-4. 

2.  Spend  a few  moments  in  silence,  dwelling  with  these 
very  familiar  texts. 

3.  Share  together  your  different  experiences  of  this 
prayer.  Have  you  most  experienced  it  as  a prayer  or 
as  a scriptural  text?  How  often  do  you  say  it?  In  your 
own  private  prayers  or  mainly  in  the  worship  of  the 
Church?  Is  the  version  you  pray  closer  to  Luke’s  ver- 
sion or  to  Matthew’s?  If  different  translations  or  ver- 
sions of  the  prayer  are  available  in  your  context,  share 
views  about  which  are  best  or  most  appropriate. 

4.  The  group  leader  should  introduce  the  passages  from 
Augustine  and  Cyril,  giving  brief  introductions. 
Then  the  passages  (or  extracts  from  them)  should  be 
shared  with  the  group  in  an  appropriate  way. 


35.  Jan  Willem  Drijvers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem:  Bishop  and  City , 
Supplements  to  Vigiliae  Christianae  (Leiden:  Brill,  2004)  72;  183. 
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Please  choose  from  the  following  questions , as  seems  appropriate 

in  your  situation: 

5.  Share  any  things  that  particularly  puzzle  you  in 
either  passage  and  any  things  that  particularly  sur- 
prise or  intrigue  you.  Is  there  anything  that  seems 
odd  or  strange,  that  might  need  further  explanation? 

6.  Both  Augustine  and  Cyril  wrestle  with  questions 
about  whether  the  prayer  refers  to  very  ordinary 
things  of  life  or  very  holy  things.  Augustine  reflects 
that  some  phrases  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  are  about  tem- 
poral things  and  some  about  eternal  things.  Cyril 
wonders  whether  the  daily  bread  refers  to  common 
bread  or  holy  bread.  What  do  you  think?  In  particu- 
lar, when  you  are  praying  for  “bread,”  is  this  for  the 
food  we  need  to  eat  each  day  or  is  it  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist? 

7.  Augustine  reflects  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is 
in  the  world  now . Where  do  you  see  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  a present  reality?  And  what  do  you  see  as  still 
future  promise  for  which  you  long  and  pray? 

8.  Cyril  compares  Judas  and  Peter,  as  those  who  both 
knew  temptation  and  succumbed,  but  one  was  over- 
whelmed by  it  and  one  was  not.  Both  sinned  griev- 
ously, but  Peter  was  able  to  receive  forgiveness  and  to 
make  a new  beginning  in  God’s  service.  What  does  it 
mean  then  for  God  to  “deliver  us  from  temptation”? 

9.  Cyril  reflects  that  the  offences  committed  against  us 
are  slight  and  trivial  when  compared  to  the  offences 
against  God,  and  that  they  are  easily  settled.  How  do 
you  respond  to  this?  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  forgive? 
Do  you  find  it  possible  to  receive  God’s  forgiveness  of 
you? 
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10.  Augustine  and  Cyril  were  both  seeking  to  understand 
this  prayer  that  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our  faith,  a 
gift  to  us  from  Christ  himself.  They  were  seeking 
understanding  in  the  fourth  century  and  their  words 
can  still  speak  to  our  times.  What  will  you  take  from 
their  comments  for  your  own  praying  of  this  prayer? 

11.  Reflect  together  as  a group  about  how  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  relates  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  today.  What  things  stand  out  for  us  today  that 
might  not  have  done  for  Augustine  and  Cyril?  What 
might  they  want  to  emphasise  if  they  were  writing 
today? 

12.  What  are  the  most  precious  things  about  this  prayer 
that  should  be  held  and  remembered  by  all  who  pray 
it  everywhere?  What  do  we  share  as  Christians  by 
praying  these  words  day  by  day? 


Prayer 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  each  in  his  or  her  own  mother  tongue. 


The  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son 


Text  from  Luke  15:11-32 

nThen  Jesus  said,  “There  was  a man  who  had  two  sons. 
12The  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father,  “Father,  give  me 
the  share  of  the  property  that  will  belong  to  me.”  So  he 
divided  his  property  between  them.  13A  few  days  later  the 
younger  son  gathered  all  he  had  and  travelled  to  a distant 
country,  and  there  he  squandered  his  property  in  dissolute 
living.  14When  he  had  spent  everything,  a severe  famine 
took  place  throughout  that  country,  and  he  began  to  be  in 
need.  15So  he  went  and  hired  himself  out  to  one  of  the  citi- 
zens of  that  country,  who  sent  him  to  his  fields  to  feed  the 
pigs.  16He  would  gladly  have  filled  himself  with  the  pods 
that  the  pigs  were  eating;  and  no  one  gave  him  anything. 
17But  when  he  came  to  himself  he  said,  “How  many  of  my 
father’s  hired  hands  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  but 
here  I am  dying  of  hunger!  18I  will  get  up  and  go  to  my 
father,  and  I will  say  to  him,  ‘Father,  I have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  you;  19I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called 
your  son;  treat  me  like  one  of  your  hired  hands.’”  20So  he 
set  off  and  went  to  his  father.  But  while  he  was  still  far  off, 
his  father  saw  him  and  was  filled  with  compassion;  he  ran 


25 
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and  put  his  arms  around  him  and  kissed  him.  21Then  the 
son  said  to  him,  “Father,  I have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  you;  I am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  your  son.” 
22But  the  father  said  to  his  slaves,  “Quickly,  bring  out  a 
robe — the  best  one — and  put  it  on  him;  put  a ring  on  his 
finger  and  sandals  on  his  feet.  2?And  get  the  fatted  calf  and 
kill  it,  and  let  us  eat  and  celebrate;  24for  this  son  of  mine  was 
dead  and  is  alive  again;  he  was  lost  and  is  found!”  And  they 
began  to  celebrate.  25Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field;  and 
when  he  came  and  approached  the  house,  he  heard  music 
and  dancing.  26He  called  one  of  the  slaves  and  asked  what 
was  going  on.  27He  replied,  “Your  brother  has  come,  and 
your  father  has  killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  has  got  him 
back  safe  and  sound.”  28Then  he  became  angry  and  refused 
to  go  in.  His  father  came  out  and  began  to  plead  with  him. 
29But  he  answered  his  father,  “Listen!  For  all  these  years 
I have  been  working  like  a slave  for  you,  and  I have  never 
disobeyed  your  command;  yet  you  have  never  given  me 
even  a young  goat  so  that  I might  celebrate  with  my  friends. 
30But  when  this  son  of  yours  came  back,  who  has  devoured 
your  property  with  prostitutes,  you  killed  the  fatted  calf  for 
him!”  31Then  the  father  said  to  him,  “Son,  you  are  always 
with  me,  and  all  that  is  mine  is  yours.  32But  we  had  to  cel- 
ebrate and  rejoice,  because  this  brother  of  yours  was  dead 
and  has  come  to  life;  he  was  lost  and  has  been  found.” 


Commentary  from  Ambrose  of  Milan  36 

213.  “A  man  had  two  sons;  and  the  younger  one  said  to  him: 
“Give  me  my  share  of  the  fortune'”  (Luke  15:11-12). 

See  the  way  that  the  divine  inheritance  is  given  to  those 
who  ask  for  it!  And  do  not  think  it  wrong  of  the  father 

36.  Expositio  evangelii  secundum  Lucam,  trans.  from  the  Latin  by 
Ide  M.  Ni  Riain  (Dublin:  Halcyon,  2001). 
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to  have  given  the  inheritance  to  the  younger  son.  No  one 
is  under  age  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  faith  does 
not  feel  the  weight  of  years.  Anyway,  the  boy  who  asked 
thought  he  was  capable  of  receiving  his  inheritance.  Alas,  if 
only  he  had  not  distanced  himself  from  his  father  he  would 
have  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  his  youthfulness!  But 
he  went  into  a foreign  country,  and  really  it  served  him 
right  that  he  began  to  waste  his  money,  for  he  had,  after  all, 
distanced  himself  from  the  Church.  As  I was  saying,  he  left 
home  and  went  into  a foreign  country,  far,  far  away. 

214.  Can  any  exile  be  greater  than  the  exile  from 
one’s  own  self?  He  was  separated  not  only  territorially, 
but  by  his  very  manner  of  life.  He  not  only  went  into  a 
strange  country,  but  he  left  behind  him  the  pursuits  and 
interests  that  had  once  been  his.  Not  only  did  the  wide 
world  and  the  vast  sea  separate  him,  but  his  own  conduct 
made  an  exile  of  him. 

Whoever  separates  himself  from  Christ  becomes  an 
exile  from  his  native  land  and  a citizen  of  this  world.  But 
we  others  “are  not  strangers  and  birds  of  passage , but  citizens 
of  the  Sanctuary  and  House  of  God”  (Eph.  2:19).  For  “we  who 
had  once  been  afar  off  have  now  drawn  near  by  the  Blood  of 
Christ ” (Eph.  2:13).  Let  us  not  be  unkind  towards  those 
who  return  from  a distant  country,  seeing  that  we  too 
were  once  dwellers  in  a distant  land — as  Isaiah  reminds 
us.  Listen:  “For  those  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death , light  has  dawned”  (Isa.  9:2).  So  the  far  off  land  is  that 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  we,  who  have  the  Lord  Christ 
as  the  breath  of  our  face  (cf.  Lm  4:20 % live  in  the  shadow 
of  Christ.  This  is  why  the  Church  says:  “I  have  sat  in  the 
shade  of  Him  for  whom  I longed”  (Song  2:3). 
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But  that  young  man,  living  a life  of  debauchery, 
wasted  all  the  lovely  qualities  of  his  nature.  My  friend, 
you  have  been  given  the  likeness  of  God;  you  are  made  in 
His  image.  Take  care  not  to  destroy  that  likeness.  Do  not 
be  so  insane  as  to  disfigure  it.  You  are  God’s  work.  Do  not 
say  to  a block  of  wood:  “You  are  my  father”  (Jer.  2:21).  And 
do  not  become  like  a block,  for  Scripture  warns  us:  “May 
those  who  make  idols  [of  wood]  become  like  them ” (Ps.  113:8)\ 

215.  “There  came  a mighty  famine  in  that  country ” 
(Luke  15:14). 

This  was  not  a scarcity  of  food,  but  a collapse  of  good 
works  and  of  virtues.  Can  any  famine  be  sadder  than  that? 
Truly,  anyone  who  deserts  the  word  of  God,  is  gnawed 
by  hunger.  For  “we  do  not  live  on  bread  alone , but  on  every 
word  that  comes  from  the  mouth  of  God ” (Luke  4:4).  If  you 
cut  yourself  off  from  the  fountain,  you  are  thirsty;  if  you 
cut  yourself  off  from  the  treasure,  you  are  poor;  if  you  cut 
yourself  off  from  wisdom  you  are  stupid;  and  if  you  cut 
yourself  off  from  virtue  you  are  destroyed.  This  youth  had 
left  behind  him  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  (cf.  Col.  2:3),  and  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
he  began  to  suffer  want.  He  had  made  himself  a stranger 
to  the  depths  of  the  heavenly  riches.  He  suffered  want  and 
was  hungry  because  insatiable  thirst  for  pleasure  never  has 
enough.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  fill  themselves  with 
the  food  that  is  eternal,  will  always  suffer  hunger. 

216.  “He  then  went  and  attached  himself  to  one  of  the  citi- 
zens” (Luke  15:15). 

A person  who  attaches  himself,  puts  himself  into  a 
snare,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  “citizen”  was  the 
prince  of  this  world.  Briefly,  he  was  sent  to  work  on  the 
farm — the  very  farm  that  was  bought  by  the  person  who 
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excused  himself  from  the  wedding  feast  (cf.  Luke  14:18) — 
and  he  was  made  to  feed  the  pigs.  No  doubt  these  were 
the  pigs  into  which  the  devil  begged  to  be  allowed  enter, 
and  having  entered  them  they  were  driven  headlong  into 
the  sea  of  this  world  (cf.  Matt.  8:32).  This  was  their  fate 
because  they  chose  to  live  in  muck  and  mire. 

217.  “And  he  longed  to  fill  his  belly  with  husks"  (Luke 
15:16). 

Debauched  people  care  only  to  fill  their  belly,  for 
“their  belly  is  their  god"  (Phil.  3:19).  Husks  are  most  suitable 
for  people  of  this  sort,  for  husks  are  soft  on  the  outside, 
containing  nothing  on  the  inside.  They  fill  the  body,  but 
do  not  nourish  it.  They  weigh  down  the  system  without 
being  of  any  use  to  it. 

218.  Some  people  see  the  swine  as  representing  troops 
of  demons;  they  see  the  husks  as  the  puny  virtue  of  speak- 
ers intoxicated  by  their  vain,  empty  and  useless  verbosity. 
By  the  foolish  seduction  of  clever  talk,  by  their  fine  flow 
of  fancy  eloquence,  by  the  noise  they  make,  these  “phi- 
losophers” tickle  the  ear  rather  than  produce  anything  of 
real  use  and  lasting  worth. 

219.  “But  no  one  would  give  him  any"  (Luke  15:16). 

“No  one  would  give  him  any"  because  this  was  a region 

empty  of  people.  He  was  in  the  region  of  him  who  pos- 
sesses no  one,  because  those  whom  he  possesses  are  not. 
For  “all  the  nations  are  counted  as  nothing"  (Isa.  40:1 7).  None 
but  God  can  “bring  the  dead  to  life , and  call  those  things  that 
are  not , as  those  that  are"  (Rom.  4:17). 

220.  “And  returning  to  himself  he  said:  “ How  many  hired 
servants  in  my  father's  house  abound  in  bread!'"  (Luke  15:17). 
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It  is  very  well  put:  “returning  to  himself”  for  he  had 
become  an  exile  from  himself,  but  now  he  returns  to  the 
Lord.  On  returning  to  Him  we  find  ourselves  again;  and 
in  denying  Christ  we  distance  ourselves  from  ourselves. 
Who  are  the  “hired  servants”\  Surely  they  are  those  who 
work  for  pay;  they  are  the  Israelites.  They  follow  the  right 
course  not  through  any  zeal  for  what  is  right  and  good;  it 
is  not  the  charm  of  virtue  that  attracts  them,  for  they  are 
solely  interested  in  making  profit.  But  the  son,  who  has 
in  his  heart  the  pledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf  2 Cor.  1:22), 
is  not  meanly  seeking  an  earthly  salary.  No,  the  son  has 
his  hereditary  rights. 

There  are  also  workers  engaged  to  look  after  the 
vineyard.  These  are  good  servants:  Peter,  John  and 
James.  Our  Lord  says  to  them:  “Come,  and  I will  make 
you  fishers  of  men”  (Matt.  4:19).  These  have  a great  abun- 
dance, not  of  husks  but  of  bread.  They  were  even  able  to 
fill  twelve  huge  baskets  with  the  scraps  left  over.  Lord 
Jesus,  please,  I beg  you,  take  away  the  empty  husks  and 
give  us  true  bread!  For  in  your  Father’s  House  you  are  the 
dispenser  and  the  steward.  Oh,  if  you  would  only  engage 
us  as  workers,  even  if  we  come  rather  late!  For  you  take 
on  workers  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  you  give  them  the 
same  wages.  You  give  the  same  wages  of  life,  though  not 
of  glory.  For  it  is  not  for  everyone  to  receive  the  crown  of 
justice.  Only  those  may  receive  it  who  are  able  to  say:  “I 
have  fought  the  good  fight”  (2  Tim.  4:7). 

221.  I could  not  be  silent  about  that  because  certain 
people — as  I well  know — say  that  they  are  going  to  put 
off  till  death  the  grace  of  baptism  or  repentance.  In  the 
first  place,  how  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  going  to 
die  this  very  night?  (cf  Luke  12:20).  And  then,  seeing  that 
you  have  done  nothing,  how  can  you  expect  everything 
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to  be  given  to  you?  Let  us  agree  that  there  is  one  grace, 
one  payment;  but  the  prize  of  victory  is  something  else — 
and  that  was  the  prize  after  which  Paul  was  striving,  and 
with  good  reason.  After  receiving  the  payment  of  grace, 
he  wanted  the  prize  as  well  (cf.  Phil . 3:14).  He  knew  that 
there  was  to  be  the  same  payment  for  all,  but  that  few — 
very  few — would  win  the  palm. 

+ + + 

224.  But  now  we  must  go  back  to  the  [prodigal’s]  father.  It 
is  not  that  in  bringing  to  your  attention  the  example  of  this 
young  man’s  repentance,  I have  any  fear  that  we  have  been 
for  a long  time  absent  from  our  Father.  We  were  never 
absent;  in  fact  we  were  all  the  time  in  the  vineyard.  If  he, 
too,  had  stayed  there  he  would  not  have  become  estranged 
from  the  father.  But  I must  get  on  with  the  story,  for  fear 
of  delaying  the  reconciliation  between  them!  The  father, 
you  see,  made  no  delay  in  being  reconciled.  Our  heavenly 
Father  is  only  too  willing  to  be  reconciled,  when  we  ask 
Him  in  earnest.  So  let  us  learn  by  what  approach  we  should 
seek  pardon  from  the  Father.  Listen  to  the  son’s  words: 
“ Father, he  says  (Luke  15:21).  What  forgiveness,  what  ten- 
derness we  see  in  one  who,  no  matter  how  hurt  he  had  been 
by  his  child,  does  not  forbid  him  to  call  him  “father”! 

225.  “‘Father)  he  says , 7 have  sinned  against  Heaven  and 
before  you'”  (Luke  15:21). 

Such  is  his  first  avowal  to  him  who  is  the  author  of 
his  life,  the  master  of  mercy,  the  judge  of  his  sin.  True, 
God  knows  all  things,  but  all  the  same  He  likes  to  hear  the 
expression  of  our  sorrow  and  regret.  For  “with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  for  our  justification”  (Rom.  10:10).  By  con- 
fessing one  lightens  the  weight  of  one’s  sin;  and  by  owning 
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up  in  advance  one  takes  the  sting  out  of  the  accusation; 
for  “the  just  person  begins  by  accusing  himself  ’ (Prov.  18:17). 
Anyway,  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  attempt  deceiving  One 
who  cannot  be  deceived;  and  you  risk  nothing  in  telling 
something  which  is  already  known.  Confess,  and  then 
Christ  will  intervene  for  you,  and  you  will  have  Him  as 
your  advocate  with  the  Father  (cf.  John  2:1).  Confess,  and 
the  Church  will  intercede  for  you,  the  congregation  will 
weep  with  you. 

Have  no  fear  of  not  being  heard.  The  advocate  guar- 
antees your  pardon;  the  patron  promises  you  forgiveness; 
your  defender  assures  you,  with  fatherly  kindness,  that 
you  are  reconciled.  Believe,  for  He  is  all  truth;  be  at  peace, 
for  He  is  your  strength.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  Christ  to 
intercede  for  you,  because  for  your  sake  He  died.  He  does 
not  want  His  death  to  be  in  vain.  The  Father  also  has  rea- 
son to  forgive,  for  whatever  the  Son  wants,  He  wants  too. 

226.  “1  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  you”  (Luke 
15:21). 

He  does  not  mention  some  particular  sin;  but  signi- 
fies that  his  soul,  by  sinning,  has  diminished  the  heavenly 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Or  he  could  mean  that  he  never  should 
have  left  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

227.  “I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  your  son”  (Luke 
15:21). 

This  he  says  because  sin  should  not  be  boastful.  The 
sinner,  by  humbling  himself,  gets  grace  to  be  lifted  up. 

228.  “Treat  me  as  one  of  your  hired  servants”  (Luke 
15:19). 

He  knows  that  there  is  a difference  between  sons  and 
hired  servants,  between  friends  and  slaves.  By  baptism 
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one  becomes  a son;  by  virtue  one  becomes  a friend;  by 
work  one  becomes  a hired  servant;  by  fear  one  becomes 
a slave.  But  even  the  slaves  and  hired  servants  become 
friends,  for  as  Jesus  says:  “ You  are  my  friends  if  you  do  what 
l command  you.  I no  longer  call  you  servants ” (John  15:14  sq.). 

229.  This  is  the  way  He  talked.  But  talking  is  not 
enough.  One  has  to  come  back  to  the  Father.  Where 
are  we  to  seek  Him?  Where  are  we  to  find  Him?  Begin 
by  rising  up.  I refer  to  those  of  you  who  up  to  now  have 
remained  sitting  and  sleeping.  This  is  why  the  apostle 
says:  “Get  up,  you  who  are  sleeping , and  rise  from  the  dead” 
(Eph.  5:14).  Iniquity  sits  on  a heap  of  lead  (cf  Zech.  5:7);  but 
to  Moses  the  Lord  says:  “Stand  here  with  me”  (Deut.  5:31). 
Christ  chooses  those  who  stand  upright.  So  rise  up  and 
run  to  the  Church.  There  you  will  find  the  Father,  there 
you  will  find  the  Son,  there  you  will  find  the  Holy  Spirit. 

230.  He  who  heard  you  conversing  in  the  secret  depths 
of  your  heart  will  come  to  meet  you.  And  while  you  are 
still  a long  way  off,  He  will  run  to  welcome  you.  He  sees 
into  your  soul.  He  runs,  so  that  you  will  on  no  account 
delay.  And  then  He  kisses  you.  His  running  to  meet  you 
is  His  foreknowledge;  His  kiss  is  His  tenderness,  and  the 
expression  of  a father’s  love.  He  throws  Himself  upon 
your  neck  in  order  to  lift  you  up  from  where  you  lay. 
There  you  lay  loaded  with  sins,  your  face  turned  earth- 
wards, and  He  lifts  you  so  that  you  can  return  to  Heaven 
where  you  will  find  the  true  Author  of  your  life.  Christ 
throws  Himself  on  your  neck  to  free  it  from  the  yoke  of 
slavery  and  to  replace  it  with  His  sweet  and  gentle  yoke 
(cf.  Matt.  11:30).  Don’t  you  think  He  fell  on  John’s  neck, 
that  time  that  John  rested  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  with  his 
head  laid  back?  It  was  in  this  way  that,  John  perceived 
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how  the  Word  was  one  with  the  Father,  for  truly  this 
apostle:  was  raised  up  to  the  heights.  The  Lord  throws 
Himself  on  your  neck  when  He  says:  “Come  to  me , you  who 
labour  and  are  burdened , and  I will  refresh  you,  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you”  (Matt.  11:28  sq.).  This  is  how  He  will  embrace 
you,  if  you  will  only  turn  to  Him. 

231.  Then  the  robe,  the  ring,  and  the  shoes  are 
brought  out.  The  robe  represents  wisdom;  with  this 
robe  the  apostles  cover  the  body’s  nakedness;  each  one  is 
wrapped  in  it.  They  receive  the  robe  to  clothe  the  frailty 
of  their  body  with  the  force  of  spiritual  wisdom.  Con- 
cerning wisdom,  Scripture  says:  “He  shall  wash  his  robe 
in  wine  “(Gen.  49:11).  It  is  a spiritual  garment,  it  is  the 
wedding  garment.  The  ring  is  the  seal  of  sincere  faith 
and  the  stamp  of  truth.  The  shoes  have  reference  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  (cf.  Eph.  6:15).  Notice  that  the 
son  received  the  “first  robe”,  the  first  wisdom — for  there 
is  another  sort  of  wisdom  that  is  ignorant  of  the  mystery; 
he  received  the  seal  in  words  and  in  acts.  And  he  received 
a guarantee  that  he  would  continue  in  his  good  inten- 
tions and  along  the  right  course,  so  that  he  would  not 
trip  up  on  a stone  and  injure  himself  (cf.  Ps.  90:12).  For, 
were  the  devil  to  cause  him  to  tumble,  he  would  leave  off 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord.  These  shoes  he  was 
given  are  “the  preparation  of  the  Gospel ” (cf.  Eph.  6:15)  that 
send  people  out  on  the  course  directed  towards  heavenly 
goods;  with  such  shoes  we  do  not  walk  according  to  the 
flesh,  but  according  to  the  spirit  (cf  Rom.  8:4). 

232.  They  kill  the  fatted  calf.  This  means  that  we  are 
graciously  given  to  partake  in  the  Communion  of  the 
sacred  mysteries,  nourishing  ourselves  on  the  Lord’s  flesh 
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and  becoming  strong  in  spiritual  virtue.  No  one  can  do 
this  unless  he  fears  God — for  fear  of  God  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom  (cf.  Ps.  110:10 ; Prov.  9:10).  No  one  can  take 
part  in  the  heavenly  mysteries  unless  he  has  kept  or  recov- 
ered the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  and  confessed  the  Lord.  Those 
who  have  the  ring  have  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit — for  on  them  God  has  made  His  mark.  God,  of 
whom  Christ  is  the  Image  (cf.  2 Cor.  4:4)  has  stamped  this 
mark  upon  us;  He  has  sealed  us  and  given  us  the  pledge  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  (cf.  2 Cor.  1:22);  that  we  might  know 
that  such  is  the  seal  of  this  ring  which  is  given  into  our 
hand,  and  which  is  imprinted  on  our  hearts,  our  actions, 
and  our  ministry.  So,  we  have  been  stamped  and  sealed.  It 
is  as  we  have  read:  “You  who  believe  have  been  signed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  ” (Eph.  1:13). 

233.  It  is,  too,  appropriate  that  the  son  describes  the 
father  in  the  parable  hurrying  along  with  the  flesh  of  the 
calf,  for  this  is  a sacrificial  offering  that  is  made  for  sin. 
He  wanted  to  show  us  that  the  feast  provided  by  the  heav- 
enly Father  is  our  salvation;  and  that  the  joy  of  the  Father 
is  our  redemption  from  sin.  Here,  if  you  attribute  to  the 
Father  the  fact  that  the  Son  became  a victim  for  our  sins, 
you  can  see  that  the  Father  finds  His  joy  in  recovering 
the  lost  sheep.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  Father  and 
Son  share  one  and  the  same  joy,  and  share  one  and  the 
same  activity  in  founding  the  Church.... 

236.  The  passage  that  follows  disposes  us  to  look  with 
a kindly  eye  on  those  who  do  penance  for  their  sins  and 
receive  pardon.  If  we  were  ungracious  towards  those  who 
are  pardoned,  we  would  be  in  grave  danger  of  not  obtain- 
ing pardon  from  the  Lord  for  ourselves.  Who  are  you 
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to  dare  question  the  Lord  regarding  His  right  to  forgive 
whom  He  wishes?  Do  not  you  yourselves  forgive  those 
whom  you  wish  to  forgive?  He  likes  to  be  asked.  He  likes 
to  be  asked  most  insistently.  If  everyone  were  to  be  inno- 
cent, what  chance  would  God  have  to  show  mercy?  Who 
are  you  to  envy  God  His  rights? 

237.  That  is  why  the  father  finds  fault  with  the  elder 
brother  when  he  comes  back  from  his  work  in  the  farm 
(cf.  Luke  15:25  sq.).  This  man  was,  you  see,  occupied  in 
working  on  the  land;  and  ignorant  of  that  which  pertains 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  (cf.  1 Cor.  2:11).  He  complained  that 
no  one  ever  killed  so  much  as  a kid  for  him;  for  it  is  not 
through  envy,  but  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  that 
the  Lamb  is  slain.  The  envious  fellow  demands  a kid;  the 
innocent  person  desires  only  that  the  Lamb  be  immolated 
for  him.  We  know  that  this  brother  was  the  elder  of  the 
two.  Envy  makes  people  grow  old  more  quickly.  If  he 
insists  on  staying  outside,  it  is  because  his  own  malice  and 
spite  exclude  him  from  the  family.  He  cannot  bear  the 
singing  and  the  dancing — this  was  not  the  sort  of  theatri- 
cal music  that,  excites  the  passions,  nor  was  it  the  sound 
of  flute  playing,  it  was  the  sweet  harmony  of  people  who 
sing  with  resounding  joy  at  the  sight  of  a sinner  who  has 
been  saved. 

238.  Just  show  me  one  person  who  thinks  himself 
just.  I can  assure  you  that  that  person  is  looking  at  the 
speck  in  the  other  fellow’s  eye  (cf.  Luke  6:41  sq.)  and  is 
unaware  of  the  plank  in  his  own  eye.  How  indignant 
he  is  when  someone,  who  has  long  regretted  his  sin  and 
implored  pardon,  is  finally  received  back  into  grace!  His 
ears  cannot  bear  the  glad  singing,  the  joy,  the  harmony  of 
these  people!  For  within  the  Church  there  is  a symphony. 
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People  of  every  age  and  versed  in  every  sort  of  virtue  sing 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  like  so  many  strings  of  the 
harp.  Like  choirs,  they  sing  the  psalms — one  choir  alter- 
nating with  the  other — and  utter  the  great  Amen.  Paul 
knew  well  this  symphony,  for  he  says:  “I  will  sing  with  my 
spirit , I will  sing  with  my  sour  (1  Cor.  14:15). 

This  is,  at  any  rate,  my  way  of  explaining  the  present 
parable. 


About  Ambrose  of  Milan 

Saint  Ambrose  (339-397)  was  bishop  of  Milan.  Distin- 
guished in  legal  and  administrative  affairs,  his  epis- 
copate was  demanded  by  the  laity  on  the  death  of  the 
Arian  bishop  Auxentius  in  374.  Ambrose  had  then  to 
be  baptized,  ordained  and  consecrated.  He  is  one  of  the 
four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church  together  with  Augus- 
tine (354-430),  Jerome  (342-420)  and  Gregory  the  Great 
(540-604).  Some  half  of  Ambrose’s  writings  is  exegesis 
of  scripture,  almost  all  of  it  mirroring  his  preaching.  He 
wrote  22  homilies  on  Psalm  118,  12  homilies  on  various 
other  psalms  and  10  books  of  exegesis  on  the  gospel  of 
Luke.  He  wrote  allegorical  and  mystagogical  meditations 
upon  key  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Cain, 
Abel,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David  and  Elijah,  who,  he 
tells  us,  represent  models  of  the  Christian  life. 
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For  Reflection,  Discussion  and  Prayer 

1.  Read  Luke  15:11-32,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 

2.  Spend  a few  moments  in  silence,  dwelling  with  the 
text. 

3.  Reflect  together  on  what  interpretations  of  this  par- 
able you  have  heard  already.  Have  you  heard  sermons 
based  on  this  parable?  Did  you  learn  it  in  your  child- 
hood? What  do  you  think  it  means?  (Allow  everyone 
to  speak  if  they  wish  and  simply  describe  what  they 
have  learned  of  this  parable). 

4.  As  you  read  this  parable,  where  do  you  see  yourself 
in  it?  With  which  character  do  you  identify?  The 
father?  The  younger  son?  The  elder  son?  Anyone 
else? 

5.  Share  any  things  you  have  been  taught  about  how 
parables  should  be  read  and  understood.  Have  you 
ever  been  told  to  avoid  any  particular  ways  of  reading 
them? 

6.  The  group  leader  should  give  a brief  introduction 
to  Ambrose.  Then  his  interpretation  of  the  parable 
should  be  introduced  in  an  appropriate  way. 


Please  choose  from  the  following  questions,  as  seems  appropriate 
in  your  situation: 

7.  Ambrose  reads  the  parable  by  inviting  us  to  see  some- 
thing of  our  own  experience  in  that  of  the  younger 
son.  He  identifies  what  many  of  us  might  share,  the 
sense  of  being  “exiles  from  ourselves”  and  wasting 
the  best  of  what  we  have  been  given  (“the  lovely  qual- 
ities of  our  nature”).  But  he  also  writes  of  how  we 
may  find  our  way  home  to  ourselves  and  to  God  and 
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he  says,  powerfully  and  directly,  that  we  need  “have 
no  fear  of  not  being  heard.”  He  concludes,  “This  is, 
at  any  rate,  my  way  of  explaining  the  present  par- 
able ” Explore  together  the  possibilities  of  this  way  of 
reading  the  parable. 

8.  There  have  been  times  when  some  Christians  might 
have  criticized  a reading  like  Ambrose’s  as  “allegori- 
cal,” as  “reading  things  into”  the  text.  How  would 
you  defend  a reading  like  this  one  against  such  a 
view? 

9.  Are  there  any  ways  in  which  Ambrose’s  reading  might 
find  echoes  in  contemporary  counselling  techniques? 
And  if  so,  what  might  his  reading  have  to  add? 

10.  Ambrose  refers,  in  his  interpretation,  to  those  in  his 
own  time  who  were  putting  off  being  baptized  until 
they  were  close  to  death.  He  warns  that  they  might 
put  it  off  too  long!  What  might  you  be  “putting  off” 
or  not  facing  in  your  own  journey  with  God? 

11.  Go  back  and  read  the  parable  again,  imagining  your- 
self as  the  younger  son. 


Prayer  of  St.  Augustine 

Lord , you  are  great , and  greatly  to  be  praised. 
Awaken  us  to  delight  in  your  praises, 

For  you  made  us  for  yourself 
And  our  hearts  are  restless 
Till  they  find  their  rest  in  you. 


CHAPTER  4 


Wine  at  Cana 


Text  from  John  2:1-11 

the  third  day  there  was  a wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
and  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there.  2Jesus  and  his  disciples 
had  also  been  invited  to  the  wedding.  3When  the  wine 
gave  out,  the  mother  of  Jesus  said  to  him,  “They  have  no 
wine.”  4And  Jesus  said  to  her,  “Woman,  what  concern  is 
that  to  you  and  to  me?  My  hour  has  not  yet  come.”  5His 
mother  said  to  the  servants,  “Do  whatever  he  tells  you.” 
6Now  standing  there  were  six  stone  water-jars  for  the 
Jewish  rites  of  purification,  each  holding  twenty  or  thirty 
gallons.  Jesus  said  to  them,  “Fill  the  jars  with  water.” 
And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.  8He  said  to  them, 
“Now  draw  some  out,  and  take  it  to  the  chief  steward.” 
So  they  took  it.  9When  the  steward  tasted  the  water  that 
had  become  wine,  and  did  not  know  where  it  came  from 
(though  the  servants  who  had  drawn  the  water  knew),  the 
steward  called  the  bridegroom  10and  said  to  him,  “Every- 
one serves  the  good  wine  first,  and  then  the  inferior  wine 
after  the  guests  have  become  drunk.  But  you  have  kept 
the  good  wine  until  now.”  nJesus  did  this,  the  first  of  his 
signs,  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  revealed  his  glory;  and  his 
disciples  believed  in  him. 


41 
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Commentary  from  Ephrem  the  Syrian 

Blessed  are  you,  O Cana,  for  it  was  the  Bridegroom  from 
on  high 

whom  your  bridegroom  invited — but  the  wine  ran  out; 
he  had  invited  the  Guest  who  Himself  has  invited  the 
Peoples 

to  a Wedding  Feast  of  joy  and  Life  in  Eden. 

Blessed  are  your  guests  who  were  radiant  at  His  blessing; 
blessed  too  are  your  vessels  that  were  filled  at  His  word! 
In  you  the  blessed  state  of  heaven  first  blossomed 
when  it  shone  out  on  this  occasion.37 


About  Ephrem  the  Syrian 

Saint  Ephrem  (d.  373)  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Nisi- 
bis  (modern  Nuseybin  on  the  border  of  southeast  Tur- 
key and  northeast  Syria),  but  in  363  became  a refugee 
when  the  town  was  ceded  to  the  Persians,  ending  up 
in  Edessa  (modern  Urfa  in  southeast  Turkey).  Ephrem 
led  a kind  of  consecrated  life,  serving  as  a deacon  and 
catechetical  teacher.  A great  number  of  writings  in  dif- 
ferent languages  are  attributed  to  Ephrem  and  many 
of  them,  mainly  in  Syriac,  can  be  counted  authentic. 
Ephrem  wrote  prose  and  poetry.  Three  different  cultural 
traditions  found  a meeting  point  in  Ephrem’s  writings: 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  Judaism  and  the  Greek  world. 

37.  Sebastian  Brock  translated  this  text  from  the  Syriac  for  this 
publication. 
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Ephrem  is  not  systematic  in  his  expression  of  theological 
views  although  he  has  a very  coherent  theological  vision. 
As  an  interpreter  of  scripture,  Ephrem  is  interested  in 
spiritual  reality  rather  than  historical;  the  former  he 
simply  calls  “truth.”  His  exegesis  operates  on  the  basis 
of  faith.  Ephrem  believes  that  scripture  possesses  two 
kinds  of  meanings:  outer  historical  and  inner  spiritual 
meaning,  “the  hidden  power”;  both  are  objectively  pres- 
ent in  scripture.  “The  inner  meaning,  however,  can  be 
perceived  only  by  the  inner  eye,  and  the  light  by  which 
that  eye  operates  is  the  light  of  faith.”38  Ephrem  also 
set  a pattern  of  how  to  read  scripture:  first  is  the  divine 
initiative,  God  reveals  Godself  through  the  symbols  or 
mysteries  (Syriac:  raze).  “Symbol”  in  this  context  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  whole  corpus  of  the  writings  of 
the  early  church  teachers,  bringing  together  (symballo: 
“throws  into  one  place”)  two  realities,  the  divine  and  the 
created.  Symbols  lie  hidden  awaiting  to  be  discovered. 
The  second  stage  is  human  response:  “just  as  the  physi- 
cal eye  perceives  objects  when  [according  to  the  optics 
of  Ephrem’s  time]  it  is  still  filled  with  light,  so  too  the 
inner  eye  of  the  heart  [that  is,  the  spiritual  centre  of  the 
human  person]  becomes  enabled  to  perceive  the  symbols 
and  mysteries  only  when  it  is  filled  with  the  light  of  faith 
and  the  greater  the  faith,  the  more  symbols  and  myster- 
ies will  become  apparent.”39  At  the  same  time,  scripture 


38.  Sebastian  Brock,  The  Luminous  Rye,  The  Spiritual  World  Vision 
of  Saint  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Cistercian  Studies  Series  (Kalamazoo, 
MI:  Cistercian  Publications,  1985),  124:162.  This  brief  introduction 
is  based  on  the  findings  of  the  cited  book. 

39.  Sebastian  Brock,  “The  Syriac  Fathers  Reading  the  Bible,”  in 
Sobornost/ECR  2011,  6-21,  8. 
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is  not  to  be  understood  in  one  sense:  “If  there  existed 
only  one  sense  for  the  words  of  Scripture,  then  the  first 
commentator  to  come  along  would  discover  it,  and  other 
hearers  would  experience  neither  the  labour  of  search- 
ing, not  the  joy  of  finding.  Rather,  each  word  of  our  Lord 
has  its  own  form,  and  each  form  has  its  own  members, 
and  each  member  has  its  own  character.  Every  individual 
understands  it  in  accordance  with  his  capacity,  and  inter- 
prets it  as  it  is  granted  to  him”  ( Commentary  on  the  Diates- 
saron , 7:22).40 


For  Reflection,  Discussion  and  Prayer 

1.  Read  John  2:1-11,  the  miracle  of  the  wedding  at  Cana. 

2.  Spend  a few  moments  in  silence,  dwelling  with  the 
text. 

3.  Reflect  together  on  where  you  have  heard  this  story 
before  and  what  interpretations  of  it  you  have  heard 
already.  What  do  you  think  it  means?  (Allow  every- 
one to  speak  if  they  wish  and  simply  describe  what 
they  have  learned  of  this  story.)  You  might  take 
delight  in  reflecting  on  the  great  variety  of  interpre- 
tations. Some  people  see  it  as  a miracle  demonstrat- 
ing the  power  of  Christ.  Some  see  it  as  a prefiguring 
of  the  miracle  of  the  eucharist.  One  woman  from 
India  could  not  get  over  the  miracle  of  six  large  jars  of 
water,  let  alone  their  turning  into  wine!  Your  group 
will  have  other  insights  to  offer,  too. 


40.  Quoted  from  Sebastian  Brock,  “St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  on 
Reading  Scripture,”  The  Downside  Review  125  (2007):  37-50,  at  47. 
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4.  The  group  leader  should  introduce  Ephrem  the  Syr- 
ian to  the  group,  explaining  briefly  how  he  saw  every 
scriptural  text  as  having  an  “outer”  (historical)  and 
an  “inner”  (spiritual)  meaning.  He  believed  that  we 
need  the  light  of  faith  to  find  the  deep  meaning.  The 
group  might  reflect  on  whether  this  is  a familiar  or 
a new  idea,  and  what  challenges  and  opportunities  it 
offers. 

Please  choose  from  the  following  questions , as  seems  appropriate 

in  your  situation : 

5.  Read  the  piece  on  this  text  by  Ephrem  the  Syrian. 
Rather  than  a long  piece  of  commentary  or  a ser- 
mon, this  is  a hymn  that  reads  like  a prayer.  Ephrem 
responds  to  what  he  believes  is  a richly  symbolic 
text  not  with  prose,  but  with  a poem.  Explore  in  the 
group  what  you  think  Ephrem  is  offering  to  us  in  this 
text.  How  is  he  interpreting  the  scripture? 

6.  A modern  hymnwriter,  Alan  Gaunt,  also  writes  in 
response  to  this  story: 

On  that  third  day  in  Cana , Lord , 
faith  sprang  to  being  at  your  sign , 

Can  our  faith's  sparkle  be  restored , 
like  water  turning  into  wine ? 

How  does  this  verse  compare  to  Ephrem’s?  In  what 
senses  are  they  about  the  same  task? 

7.  Ephrem  is  skilled  at  seeing  symbolic  meanings  in  the 
text.  What  deeper  meanings  can  you  see  as  you  read 
through  the  story?  The  “third  day”?  The  “mother”? 
The  “hour”?  Why  “six  stone  jars”?  Why  is  the  good 
wine  last?  Is  this  exercise  revealing  and  helpful? 
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8.  There  is  a literal  bridegroom  in  the  story  from  John’s 
gospel.  But  there  is  also  the  symbolic  “bridegroom” — 
Jesus  himself.  What  does  it  mean  to  describe  Jesus  as 
a bridegroom?  What  does  this  reveal  to  us  about  who 
he  is  for  us? 

9.  What  does  it  mean  to  think  of  the  life  of  the  church, 
and  in  particular  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  as 
a wedding  feast?  What  difference  might  it  make  if 
we  took  the  symbol  as  seriously  as  its  presence  at  the 
beginning  of  John’s  gospel  might  suggest? 

10.  What  experiences  in  your  own  life  could  be  described 
in  terms  of  “water  turning  into  wine”?  And  where  in 
your  own  life,  and  in  the  life  of  your  community  or 
church,  do  you  long  still  for  “water  to  be  turned  to 
wine”? 

11.  If  appropriate,  and  according  to  local  custom,  share 
together  some  wine.  What  happens  when  wine  is 
shared?  Does  it  bring  love,  laughter  and  joy?  Is  it 
dangerous?  Is  it  a “sign”  of  God’s  kingdom? 

12.  Read  again  the  story  of  the  wedding  at  Cana.  Then 
let  each  person  be  invited  to  say  a one-sentence  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  for  a blessing  that  has  come  like  an 
unexpected  miracle. 
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Prayer  by  St.  Ephrem 

0 Lord  and  Master  of  my  life , 

Take  from  me  the  spirit  of  sloth,  despair ; 
lust  of  power  and  idle  talk; 

But  give  rather  the  spirit  of  chastity , humility , patience , 
love  to  your  servant. 

Yea , O LorJ  #72^  Master ; grant  me  to  see 

my  own  transgressions  and  not  to  judge  my  brother, 

for  blessed  art  Thou  unto  ages  of  ages.  Amen. 


CHAPTER  5 


Mary  and  Martha, 
the  Sisters 
from  Bethany 


Text  from  Luke  10:38-42 

38Now  as  they  went  on  their  way,  he  entered  a certain 
village,  where  a woman  named  Martha  welcomed  him 
into  her  home.  39She  had  a sister  named  Mary,  who  sat  at 
the  Lord’s  feet  and  listened  to  what  he  was  saying.  40But 
Martha  was  distracted  by  her  many  tasks;  so  she  came  to 
him  and  asked,  “Lord,  do  you  not  care  that  my  sister  has 
left  me  to  do  all  the  work  by  myself?  Tell  her  then  to  help 
me.”  41But  the  Lord  answered  her,  “Martha,  Martha,  you 
are  worried  and  distracted  by  many  things;  42there  is  need 
of  only  one  thing.  Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part,  which 
will  not  be  taken  away  from  her.” 
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Commentary  from  Origen41 

170.  Luke  10.38.  The  Savior  lodged  with  holy  women  in 
a certain  village.  Luke  is  silent  about  its  name,  but  John 
specifies  it  and  says  it  was  “Bethany”  (John  11:1). 

171.  Luke  10.38.  You  might  reasonably  take  Martha  to 
stand  for  action  and  Mary  for  contemplation.  For,  the 
mystery  of  love  is  lost  to  the  active  life  unless  one  directs 
his  teaching,  and  his  exhortation  to  action,  toward  con- 
templation. For,  there  is  no  action  without  contemplation, 
or  contemplation  without  action.  But  we  should  rather 
say  that  Martha  received  the  word  more  somatically,  in 
her  house — that  is,  in  the  soul — whereas  Mary  heard  it 
spiritually,  even  if  she  sat  “at  his  feet.”  This  means  that 
she  had  already  passed  beyond  what  was  handed  down  by 
way  of  introduction  according  to  the  plan  of  salvation, 
since  she  “had  put  aside  the  things  of  a child”  (1  Cor. 
13:11)  but  had  not  yet  received  what  is  perfect.  Martha  can 
also  be  the  synagogue  of  circumcision,  which  received 
Jesus  in  his  own  territory,  because  it  was  engaged  in  wor- 
ship according  to  the  letter  of  the  Law.  But  Mary  is  the 
Church  of  the  Gentiles,  which  has  chosen  the  good  part, 
the  “spiritual  law,”  (Rom.  7:14)  which  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  her  and  cannot  be  destroyed,  like  the  glory  upon  the 
face  of  Moses.  (2  Cor.  3:7)  From  the  Law  she  takes  few 
beneficial  things — or  rather,  she  sums  all  of  them  up  in 
one  commandment:  “You  shall  love.”  (Luke  10:27)  And, 
corresponding  to  the  expression  “one  thing  is  necessary,” 
(Luke  10:42)  you  will  understand,  “you  shall  love  your 

41.  Origen,  Homilies  on  Luke , Fragments  on  Luke , trans.  Joseph 
T.  Lienhard,  S.J.,  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  (Washington,  DC: 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  1996),  192-93. 
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neighbor  as  yourself”  (Luke  10:27)  And,  to  the  expres- 
sion, “there  is  need  of  few  things,”  (Luke  10:42)  “you 
understand  the  commandments:  You  shall  not  commit 
adultery.  You  shall  not  murder,”  (Luke  18:20)  and  what 
follows.  Still  another  interpretation:  Martha  can  be  the 
believers  from  among  the  circumcised,  and  the  Judaizers, 
who  keep  the  precepts  of  the  Law  in  Jewish  fashion,  while 
Mary  can  be  those  among  them  who  have  been  evange- 
lized, and  are  “Jews  in  secret.”  (Rom.  2:29)  They  sit  only 
at  Jesus’  feet,  and  “seek  the  things  that  are  above,  not 
the  things  upon  the  earth.”  (Col.  3:1-2)  For  interpreting 
the  passage  in  another  way,  you  will  find  Martha  is  more 
somatic  and  busy  “with  many  things,”  (Luke  10:41)  while 
Mary  is  concerned  only  with  contemplation  and  spiritual 
things. 


About  Origen 

Origen  (185-254)  was  a theologian  and  biblical  scholar 
from  Alexandria.  He  was  appointed  a head  of  a catecheti- 
cal school  when  Clement  (of  Alexandria)  fled  the  city.  He 
travelled  to  Rome,  Arabia  and  Palestine,  where  he  was 
ordained  a priest  but  shortly  after  was  deprived  of  both 
priesthood  and  a chair.  He  later  fell  victim  to  persecution 
and  was  imprisoned.  Origen  produced  a great  number  of 
writings,  many  of  which  were  destroyed,  but  many  also 
survived  in  Latin  translations.  The  bulk  of  his  writings 
is  concerned  with  the  exposition  of  the  Bible  by  homilies 
or  commentaries.42  His  preferred  interpretive  method  was 

42.  Anthony  Meredith,  “Origen,”  in  The  Study  of  Spirituality,  ed. 
Cheslyn  Jones,  Geoffrey  Wainwright,  and  Edward  Yarnold,  S.J. 
(London:  SPCK,  1992),  116. 
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allegorical  and  recognized  a triple  sense  of  biblical  exege- 
sis: literal,  moral  and  allegorical.  For  him  the  Bible  was 
a means  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  Christ,  in  whom  the 
whole  Bible  finds  its  meaning.43  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Origen’s  teaching  (on  the  preexistence  of  the  souls  and  the 
apokatastasis — “restoration,  salvation” — of  all  creatures) 
was  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (553), 
his  influence  over  theology  of  the  following  generations 
was  considerable,  especially  on  the  fourth-century  Cappa- 
docian fathers,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Maximus  the  Confessor  (7th  c.). 


Commentary  from  Pseudo-Macarius44 

16.  Question : What  is  the  meaning  of  Martha  saying  to 
the  Lord  about  Mary:  “I  am  busy  about  many  things  and 
here  she  sits  at  your  feet”  (Luke  10:41)? 

Answer.  What  Mary  ought  to  have  said  to  Martha,  the 
Lord,  anticipating  her  remark,  said  to  her  that  Mary  had 
left  everything  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  and  to  bless 
God  throughout  the  whole  day.  You  see,  the  value  of  her 
sitting  came  from  her  love.  To  understand  more  clearly 
God’s  Word,  listen.  If  anyone  loves  Jesus  and  really  gives 
oneself  attentively  to  him  and  not  in  a superficial  way, 
but  also  perseveres  in  love,  God  is  already  planning  to 
reward  that  soul  for  that  love,  even  though  the  person 
does  not  know  what  he  is  about  to  receive  or  what  portion 


43.  Ibid.,  118. 

44.  Pseudo-Macarius,  The  Fifty  Spiritual  Homilies  and  the  Great 
Letter ; trans.  and  ed.  George  Al.  Moaloney,  S.J.  (Mahwah,  NJ:  Paulist 
Press,  1992),  103-04. 
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God  is  about  to  bestow  on  him.  Indeed,  when  Mary  loved 
Jesus  and  sat  at  his  feet,  Jesus  did  not  merely  place  him- 
self alongside  her,  but  he  endowed  her  with  a certain  hid- 
den power  from  his  very  own  being.  For  the  words  which 
God  spoke  to  Mary  in  peace  were  in-breathing  and  of 
a certain  power.  And  these  words  penetrated  her  heart 
and  brought  his  soul  to  her  soul,  his  Spirit  to  her  spirit, 
and  a divine  power  filled  her  heart.  That  power  necessar- 
ily, wherever  it  is  released,  remains  there  as  a possession 
which  cannot  be  taken  away.  For  this  reason  the  Lord, 
who  knew  what  he  had  given  to  Mary,  said:  “Mary  has 
chosen  the  good  part”  (Luke  10:42).  But  not  long  after, 
the  works  of  service,  that  Martha  kindly  performed, 
brought  her  also  to  that  gift  of  grace.  She  also  received 
the  divine  power  in  her  soul. 

17.  And  what  indeed  can  be  so  surprising  if  those 
who  came  to  the  Lord  and  were  intimately  associated 
with  him  received  his  power  as  we  see  when  the  Apostles 
preached  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  fell  upon  those 
believers?  Cornelius  received  power  from  the  Word  of 
God  when  he  heard  it.  How  much  more  in  the  case  of  the 
Lord  speaking  with  Mary  or  Zacchaeus  or  to  the  sinful 
woman  who  let  her  hair  down  and  wiped  the  feet  of  the 
Lord,  or  with  the  Samaritan  woman  or  the  good  thief — 
did  not  power  go  out  and  the  Holy  Spirit  mingle  with  the 
souls? 

Now  those  who  pursue  God  in  love,  having  aban- 
doned everything  else,  and  who  persevere  in  prayer, 
are  taught  secretly  things  they  had  not  known  before. 
For  truth  itself  comes  to  them  according  to  their  desire 
and  it  teaches  them.  “I  am  the  truth”  (John  14:6).  Even 
the  Apostles  themselves,  before  the  crucifixion,  staying 
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close  to  the  Lord,  saw  great  miracles,  namely,  how  lepers 
were  cleansed  and  the  dead  raised  to  life.  But  they  did 
not  yet  know  how  the  divine  power  operates  or  ministers 
in  the  heart.  They  did  not  yet  know  that  they  had  to  be 
reborn  spiritually  and  be  joined  with  the  heavenly  soul 
and  become  a new  creature.  Because  of  the  signs  that  he 
performed,  they  loved  the  Lord.  But  the  Lord  told  them: 
“Why  do  you  marvel  at  such  signs?  I give  you  a great 
inheritance  which  the  whole  world  does  not  possess.” 

18.  However,  these  words  were  strange  to  them  until 
he  arose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  with  his  body  into 
heaven  for  us.  And  then  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  entered 
and  mingled  with  them.  The  Truth  in  person  shows  him- 
self to  the  faithful.  And  the  heavenly  Man  walks  with  you 
and  forms  one  fellowship.  Whoever,  therefore,  dedicate 
themselves  to  different  forms  of  service  and  eagerly  per- 
form all  such  activities,  motivated  by  zeal,  faith,  and  love 
of  God,  that  very  service,  after  a while,  leads  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  truth  itself.  For  the  Lord  appears  to  their 
souls  and  teaches  them  how  the  Holy  Spirit  operates. 
Glory  and  adoration  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  forever.  Amen. 


About  Pseudo-Macarian  Homilies 

Originating  from  around  380  and  existing  in  the  Greek 
language,  the  homilies  show  many  signs  of  reflecting  the 
Syriac  reality.  The  large  corpus  of  homilies  attributed 
to  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  (d.  391)  have  become  the  sub- 
ject of  various  opinions.  The  latest  research  suggests  it 
is  problematic  simply  to  identify  the  author  as  Macarius 
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of  Egypt,  the  fourth-century  monk  from  Upper  Egypt. 
The  homilies  have  become  one  of  the  basic  readings  in 
Eastern  Christian  monasteries  and  have  been  greatly 
influential  among  the  Byzantine  writers  such  as  Symeon 
the  Metaphrastes  (10th  c.),  Symeon  the  New  Theologian 
(11th  c.),  the  Byzantine  hesychastic  writers,  who  devel- 
oped the  techniques  for  the  prayer  in  the  heart,  among 
them  one  Gregory  Palamas  (14th  c.).  This  legacy  also 
gives  a ground  to  believe  that  there  were  no  serious  links 
between  the  author  of  the  homilies  and  the  Messalian 
texts,  as  sometimes  had  been  believed  earlier.  (They 
were  also  appreciated  and  translated  into  German  by  the 
Lutheran  priest  Gottfried  Arnold  (1666-1714)  and  into 
English  by  John  Wesley  (1703-1791).) 


For  Reflection,  Discussion  and  Prayer 

1.  Read  Luke  10:38-42,  the  story  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

2.  Spend  a few  moments  in  silence,  dwelling  with  the 
text. 

3.  Share  with  each  other  your  immediate  reflections  on 
the  text.  How  do  you  respond  to  it?  With  what  char- 
acters do  you  identify?  Do  the  women  in  the  group 
have  any  particular  reflections? 

4.  The  group  leader  should  briefly  introduce  Origen 
and  Macarius  and  then  present  their  two  reflections 
on  this  story. 

5.  Reflect  on  the  differences  between  the  two  com- 
mentaries on  this  story.  What  elements  of  each  seem 
already  familiar?  Are  there  aspects  of  either  that  offer 
something  you  had  not  heard  or  considered  before? 
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Please  choose  from  the  following  questions , as  seems  appro- 
priate in  your  situation: 

6.  Origen  suggests  that  “you  might  reasonably  take 
Martha  to  stand  for  action  and  Mary  for  contempla- 
tion.” But  he  warns  that  it  is  in  fact  misleading  to 
think  that  there  can  be  action  without  contempla- 
tion or  contemplation  without  action.  Reflect  on  this 
in  relation  to  your  own  situation.  Do  you  see  your- 
selves, in  the  group,  as  different  “types”  of  people? 
How  can  you  help  each  other  become  more  fully 
yourselves,  “playing  to  your  strengths”  but  not  being 
“stereotyped”? 

7.  Are  there  ways  in  which  your  own  community  (how- 
ever you  define  it)  is  in  danger  of  dividing  people  up 
into  “types”?  Where  do  you  see  this  happening  and 
what  effect  does  it  have?  If  Origen  is  right  that  it  is 
dangerous,  how  can  it  be  overcome? 

8.  There  are  very  few  traces  of  the  women  of  the  early 
church.  Can  you  imagine  how  they  might  have 
understood  this  text?  Is  Mary  a wonderful  example 
of  a woman  being  encouraged  to  think  and  pray  and 
contemplate?  Is  Martha  a wonderful  example  of  prac- 
tical Christian  service?  What  roles  are  the  women  in 
your  context  encouraged  to  have?  What  are  women 
saying  about  the  roles  to  which  God  is  calling  them? 
What  are  women  saying  about  the  burdens  of  their 
lives  and  what  they  long  to  do? 

9.  Macarius  focuses  on  Mary  and  sees  her  as  an  exam- 
ple of  attentive  love.  She  gives  herself  deeply  and 
attentively  to  Christ.  She  perseveres  in  love  for  him, 
even  while  other  demands  call  and  when  much  else  is 
expected  of  her.  Do  you  recognize  the  need  for  this 
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attentive  kind  of  love?  Are  you  being  challenged  to 
love  Christ  more  deeply?  Are  there  demands  that 
might  prevent  you?  How  might  the  church  enable 
you  to  find  this  depth  of  love? 

10.  Go  back  and  read  the  story  of  Mary  and  Martha 
again.  What  have  Origen  and  Macarius  opened  up 
for  you  in  this  story?  What  in  your  own  life  might 
need  to  be  changed,  and  what  needs  to  be  affirmed 
and  celebrated,  in  light  of  this  story? 


Prayer 

O God , our  Father, ; 

who  seeks  a welcome  in  our  lives 

and  who  calls  forth  from  us  the  deepest  love , 

help  us  to  live  as  those  who  know 

when  to  act , when  to  think , 

and  in  all  things  to  pray , 

that  we  may  accomplish  your  will , 

in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amend5 


45.  Prayer  by  Susan  Durber. 


Mary  Magdalene 


Text  from  John  20:1-18 

Tarly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  tomb  and  saw  that  the  stone 
had  been  removed  from  the  tomb.  2 So  she  ran  and  went 
to  Simon  Peter  and  the  other  disciple,  the  one  whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  said  to  them,  “They  have  taken  the  Lord 
out  of  the  tomb,  and  we  do  not  know  where  they  have 
laid  him.”  3Then  Peter  and  the  other  disciple  set  out  and 
went  towards  the  tomb.  4The  two  were  running  together, 
but  the  other  disciple  outran  Peter  and  reached  the  tomb 
first.  5He  bent  down  to  look  in  and  saw  the  linen  wrap- 
pings lying  there,  but  he  did  not  go  in.  6Then  Simon 
Peter  came,  following  him,  and  went  into  the  tomb.  He 
saw  the  linen  wrappings  lying  there,  7and  the  cloth  that 
had  been  on  Jesus’  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  wrap- 
pings but  rolled  up  in  a place  by  itself.  8Then  the  other 
disciple,  who  reached  the  tomb  first,  also  went  in,  and  he 
saw  and  believed;  Tor  as  yet  they  did  not  understand  the 
Scripture,  that  he  must  rise  from  the  dead.  10Then  the 
disciples  returned  to  their  homes. 

11But  Mary  stood  weeping  outside  the  tomb.  As  she 
wept,  she  bent  over  to  look  into  the  tomb;  12and  she  saw 
two  angels  in  white,  sitting  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
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been  lying,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet. 
13They  said  to  her,  “Woman,  why  are  you  weeping?”  She 
said  to  them,  “They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I do 
not  know  where  they  have  laid  him  .”  14When  she  had  said 
this,  she  turned  round  and  saw  Jesus  standing  there,  but 
she  did  not  know  that  it  was  Jesus.  15Jesus  said  to  her, 
“Woman,  why  are  you  weeping?  For  whom  are  you  look- 
ing?” Supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  she  said  to  him, 
“Sir,  if  you  have  carried  him  away,  tell  me  where  you  have 
laid  him,  and  I will  take  him  away.”  16Jesus  said  to  her, 
“Mary!”  She  turned  and  said  to  him  in  Hebrew,  “Rab- 
bouni!”  (which  means  Teacher).  17Jesus  said  to  her,  “Do 
not  hold  on  to  me,  because  I have  not  yet  ascended  to 
the  Father.  But  go  to  my  brothers  and  say  to  them,  ‘I  am 
ascending  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and 
your  God.’”  18Mary  Magdalene  went  and  announced  to 
the  disciples,  “I  have  seen  the  Lord”;  and  she  told  them 
that  he  had  said  these  things  to  her. 


Commentary  from  Hippolytus  of  Rome46 

xxiv.  1.  For  this  [reason  she]  cries  out  and  says:  “At  night 
I sought  the  one  whom  my  soul  loves;  I sought  him  but 
found  him  not.  And  behold,  as  soon  as  I went  far  away,  I 
found  the  one  whom  my  soul  loves;  I found  and  will  not 
abandon  him  until  I reach  the  home  and  those  treasures 
of  my  mother  who  conceived  me”  (Song  of  Songs  3:1-4). 

46.  Eng.  trans.  by  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  from  the  Georgian  version 
of  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  trans.  Gerard  Garitte,  in  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Christianorum  Orientalium  263,  Scriptores  Iberici  15 
(Louvain:  Secretariat  du  CorpusSCO,  1965),  58-65. 
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2.  O beloved  voice!  O type  of  the  blessed  women  shown 
first  in  advance!  For  this  reason  she  cries  out  and  says:  “At 
night  I sought  the  one  whom  my  soul  loves.” 

Consider  what  has  been  fulfilled  with  Martha  and 
Mary;  a gathered  [crowd]  diligently  looked  for  the  dead 
Christ,  whom  they  did  not  think  to  be  alive.  This  is  how 
she  notifies  us  and  says:  “At  night  I sought  him  and  found 
the  one  whom  my  soul  loves.”  3.  The  gospel  books  say: 
“The  women  went  at  night  to  search  his  tomb”  (Matt. 
28:1;  Mark  16:2;  Luke  24:1).  “I  sought  him  and  could  not 
find.”  “Why  do  you  look  for  the  living  one  among  the 
dead?”  (Luke  24:5).  And  nobody  found  him,  because  his 
dwelling  was  not  the  sepulchre  but  the  heavens.  Why  do 
you  seek  on  earth  the  one  who  has  ascended  [and]  sits  on 
thrones?  Why  do  you  seek  the  most  glorious  of  the  glori- 
ous in  an  ignoble  tomb?  Why  do  you  seek  the  fulfilled  one 
in  a sepulchre?  Behold,  the  stone  has  been  rolled  away, 
why  do  you  seek  in  a tomb  the  one  [who  has  been]  filled 
with  grace  in  the  heavens?  Why  do  your  seek  the  one 
who  has  been  released  as  if  he  were  bound  and  shut  up  in 
a prison?  4.  See  a new  counsel  has  been  perfected  there: 
“I  sought  him  and  did  not  find  him;  [but]  I was  found  by 
the  guards  who  guarded  the  city”  (Song  of  Songs  3:3). 
Who  found  him  but  the  angels  who  sat  there?  And  not 
in  any  city  but  in  the  new  Jerusalem  that  is  the  Body  of 
Christ?  “The  guards  found  me,  those  who  guarded  the 
city”  (Song  of  Songs  3:3).  And  the  women  asked  [the 
angels]:  “Have  you  seen  the  one  whom  my  soul  loves?” 
And  they  replied:  “Who  are  you  looking  for?  Jesus  of 
Nazareth?  Behold,  he  has  been  raised”  (Mark  16:6). 
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xxv.  1.  “As  soon  as  I went  away  from  them”:  as  soon 
as  they  went  back  and  left,  they  were  confronted  by 
the  Saviour;  then  the  prediction  was  fulfilled:  “As  soon 
as  I went  away,  I found  whom  my  soul  loves”  (Song  of 
Songs  3:4).  And  the  Saviour  told  them  and  said:  “Martha, 
Mary”;  and  they  replied  “Rabbi,”  which  is  translated  as 
“my  Lord”  (John  20:16).  “I  have  found  the  beloved,  and 
will  never  let  him  go”  (Song  of  Songs  3:4),  for  at  that 
time  [she]  embraced  his  feet  and  clung  to  them,  and  He 
cried  out  and  said:  “Do  not  touch  me,  for  I have  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father”  (John  20:17),  [but  she]  clung  [to 
him]  and  said:  “I  will  not  leave  you  until  I take  you  into 
my  heart”  (cf.  Song  of  Songs  3:4).  “I  will  not  leave  him 
until  I will  lead  him  into  the  house  and  the  treasures  of 
my  mother  who  conceived  me”;  the  love  of  Christ  was 
gathered  in  [her]  breast,  and  [she]  did  not  wish  to  separate 
[from  him];  for  this  reason  she  says  with  a loud  voice:  “I 
found  the  one  and  will  not  separate  [from  him]”  (Song 
of  Songs  3:4).  O the  blessed  woman  who  embraced  his 
feet  so  that  she  could  be  lifted  up  into  the  air!  3.  Martha 
and  Mary  said  this.  The  thought  of  Martha  was  predicted 
by  Solomon.  We  do  not  keep  you  from  ascension;  ascend 
to  the  Father  and  offer  a new  sacrifice;  offer  Eve,  now 
not  the  sinful  but  clinging  with  desire  to  the  tree  of  life; 
behold,  I have  clung  to  the  knees,  not  like  a rope  that  can 
be  broken  but  clinging  to  the  feet  of  Christ;  do  not  cast 
me  down  on  the  ground  lest  I sin;  lift  me  up  to  heaven.  O 
blessed  woman,  who  does  not  want  to  be  separated  from 
Christ!  4.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  said:  “As  soon 
as  I went  away,  I found  the  One  whom  my  soul  loves” 
(Song  of  Songs  3:4).  Take  it  in,  my  heart,  mingle  with 
the  spirit,  make  it  firm,  make  it  complete  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  attach  itself  to  the  heavenly  body;  mingle  my 
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body  with  the  heavenly  one.  Drink  it  like  wine,  take  it, 
and  then  lift  it  up  to  heaven,  a newly  mixed  drink,  that 
one  may  will  to  obey  and  not  to  sin,  neither  [pricked  by 
a spur]  nor  approaching  the  tree  of  knowledge,  but  from 
now  on  becoming  victorious  over  the  tree  through  death. 
5.  Redeem  Eve,  that  she  may  not  sigh  because  her  sighs 
and  sorrows  have  been  driven  away  (cf.  Isa.  35:10).  Hence- 
forth redeem  Eve  who  walks  in  chastity,  accept  and  rec- 
ognize this  gift  dedicated  to  the  Father;  offer  anew,  Eve 
is  naked  no  more,  no  longer  is  a fig  leaf  her  dress,  but  she 
has  been  clothed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  she  has 
put  on  good  clothing  that  does  not  perish;  and  she  did 
not  encounter  Christ  naked;  even  though  his  clothing  lay 
in  the  sepulchre  he  was  not  naked  (cf.  John  20:7).  Adam 
too  was  first  [not]  naked,  wearing  the  renewed  clothes  of 
sinlessness  and  peacefulness  and  incorruption,  but  [when 
he  had]  gone  astray,  was  found  naked;  now,  however,  he 
is  manifestly  dressed  once  again.  6.  And  after  this  the 
assembly  recognizes  these  women  with  a loud  voice;  they 
show  us  their  good  witness  for  which  they  have  become 
apostles  to  the  apostles  sent  by  Christ.  They  were  the 
first  to  whom  the  angels  said:  “Go  and  tell  the  disciples, 
he  will  lead  you  to  Galilee  and  you  will  see  him  there” 
(Mark  16:7). 

Because  this  was  not  delivered  by  the  angels,  the 
apostles  doubted,  [and]  Christ  himself  appeared  to  the 
apostles,  that  the  women  should  be  apostles  of  Christ  and 
fulfill  by  obedience  what  had  been  lacking  in  the  old  Eve; 
from  that  time  they  have  obediently  fulfilled  what  they 
hear.  7.  What  new  consolations!  That  Eve  should  become 
an  apostle.  So  henceforth  [she]  understands  the  serpent’s 
deceit  and  does  not  go  astray;  because  since  then  she  has 
hated  the  one  [she]  looked  at,  and  counted  among  the 
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enemies  the  one  who  deceived  her  by  desire;  in  no  way 
henceforth  will  the  tree  of  deception  deceive  her;  behold, 
from  that  time  [she  has  been]  joyful  through  confessing 
the  tree  of  life,  because  by  means  of  the  tree  she  tasted  of 
Christ;  she  became  worthy  of  the  good  and  desired  the 
food  in  her  heart.  8.  From  now  on  she  will  not  hunger 
for  nor  will  she  offer  human  beings  corruptible  food;  she 
has  received  incorruptibility;  from  now  on  she  is  united 
with  incorruptibility  and  salvation,  because  Adam  leads 
Eve.  O the  good  helper,  offering  good  news  to  her  hus- 
band! It  was  on  account  of  this  that  the  women  delivered 
the  good  news  to  the  disciples.  9.  And  it  was  on  account 
of  this  that  they  considered  them  deceived,  because  they 
doubted;  and  the  reason  was  this,  that  it  was  Eve’s  prac- 
tice to  tell  lies  rather  than  the  truth.  What  is  this  new 
announcement  of  the  resurrection,  O women?  And  it  was 
because  of  this  that  they  were  counted  deceived.  So  that 
they  would  not  be  seen  as  liars  but  as  speaking  the  truth, 
at  that  time  Christ  appeared  to  them  saying:  “Peace  be 
with  you”  (John  20:19),  teaching  them  by  this  that  “I  am 
he  who  appeared  to  these  women  and  wished  them  to 
come  to  you  disciples.”  10.  So,  beloved,  from  now  on, 
behold,  he  brings  peace  to  the  assembly  and  the  church 
is  glorified. 
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About  Hippolytus’s  Commentary 

“She  turned  around  and  saw  Jesus  standing  there”  (John 
20:1-18):  Mary,  Martha  or  Mary  Magdalene? 

The  gospel  story  of  women  as  first  witnesses  of  the 
resurrected  Christ  has  become  a story  of  its  own  in  some 
early  Christian  exegetical  writings.  Here  we  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  an  exegesis  by  St.  Hippolytus,  an  important 
theologian  of  Rome  (d.  230-240),  namely,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Song  of  Songs. 

Chapters  24  and  25  of  the  Hippolytan  exegesis  on 
Song  of  Songs  3:1-4  is  an  attempt  to  rediscover  the  resur- 
rection narrative  of  the  gospels.  His  exegesis  introduces 
the  women  as  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and 
the  bearers  of  the  good  news  to  the  apostles;  they  are 
named  the  “apostles  to  the  apostles.”  The  commentary 
expands  the  narrative  of  John  20:14-16  into  a narrative 
of  two  women,  the  sisters  from  Bethany,  as  resurrec- 
tion witnesses.  The  figure  of  Martha  is  highlighted  in 
significant  sections  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs  “as  the  most  significant  myrrhophore  [one  of  the 
women  bearing  spices  to  Christ’s  tomb],  and  portrayed  as 
a woman  who  anoints  Jesus.”47 

Who  are  these  women?  Hippolytus  names  them 
Martha  and  Mary.  Are  these  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  from 
Bethany?  Is  Mary  Magdalene  confused  with  Mary  of 
Bethany?  These  are  questions  raised  in  scholarly  research 
on  the  Hippolytan  exegesis.  One  approach  suggests  that 
in  the  Hippolytan  exegesis  the  canonical  gospel  narrative 
of  Martha  and  Mary  as  sisters  of  Lazarus  (Luke  10:38- 
42;  John  11:1-44,  12:1-8)  is  expanded  on  the  basis  of  the 

47.  Allie  M.  Ernst,  Martha  from  the  Margins:  The  Authority 
of  Martha  in  Early  Christian  Tradition , Supplements  to  Vigiliae 
Christianae  (Leiden:  Brill,  2009),  183. 
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apocryphal  tradition  and  carries  the  legacy  of  the  latter’s 
confusion  over  two  Marys,  Martha’s  sister  and  Mary 
Magdalene.48  Another  approach  sees  the  identification  of 
Martha  and  Mary — the  first  witnesses  of  the  resurrec- 
tion— as  a reflection  of  the  early  tradition,  which  leaves 
little  space  for  a confusion  of  two  Marys  since  Martha  is 
always  the  first  in  this  commentary  and  her  leading  role 
is  associated  with  the  liturgical  life  of  the  church  at  the 
time  when  Hippolytus’s  commentary  was  delivered  as  an 
Easter  sermon.49 

The  Hippolytan  exegesis  could  be  reflecting  Chris- 
tian polemics  against  the  Gnostics,  in  particular  con- 
cerning the  views  of  post-resurrection  events  in  which 
women  are  given  a prominent  role.  A very  short  sum- 
mary of  the  Gnostic  approach  to  women  is  that  it  is  ulti- 
mately misogynist:  “when  gender  imagery  is  used  with 
regard  to  the  creation  of  the  lower  world,  it  is  the  femi- 
nine (in  the  guise  of  Sophia)  that  is  consistently  made 
responsible  for  deficiency  and  is  associated  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  material  realm.”50  Hippolytus’s  exegesis 
introduces  another  perspective  on  female  participation  in 
the  church’s  glorification.  Yet  another  view  is  to  connect 
this  exegesis  with  the  interpretative  tradition  attested  to 
Origen,  according  to  which  Mary  and  Martha  together 


48.  J.  A.  Cerrato,  Hippolytus  Between  East  and  West:  The 
Commentaries  and  the  Provenance  of  the  Corpus , Oxford  Theological 
Monographs  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  2002),  295.  An 
English  translation  from  Garitte’s  Latin  translation  of  the  Georgian 
version  is  given  by  Cerrato,  who  also  provides  a theological  analysis 
of  the  commentary  on  Martha  and  Mary  as  the  main  characters  of 
the  exegesis  by  Hippolytus. 

49.  Ernst,  Martha  from  the  Margins , 117. 

50.  Karen  L.  King,  ed.,  Images  of  the  Feminine  in  Gnosticism:  Studies 
in  Antiquity  and  Christianity  (Harrisburg:  Trinity  Press  International, 
2000),  174. 
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represent  the  spouse,  the  bride  of  Christ,  as  the  symbols 
of  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  synagogue.51 

The  guiding  motif  of  the  exegesis  is  the  search  for 
the  body  of  Christ  at  dawn  on  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Two  women  are  looking  for  a body  that  has  not  yet 
ascended  into  the  heaven  and  are  granted  the  honour  of 
delivering  the  news,  thus  becoming  apostles  to  the  apos- 
tles. In  the  same  framework  Hippolytus  introduces  the 
renewed  image  of  Eve:  since  women  were  made  the  resur- 
rection witnesses  and  proclaimers  of  the  good  news,  the 
reputation  of  women,  defiled  by  Eve,  has  been  restored. 
The  new  Eve  will  never  fall  again,  she  will  never  touch  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  (Gen. 
2:9-17),  she  will  triumph  over  death  by  eating  the  tree  of 
life  that  is  Jesus  himself.  So,  Eve  recovers  her  dignity  and 
she  becomes  the  bride  of  new  Adam,  bride  of  the  church. 

51.  See  Origen’s  Commentary  on  John  78  (John  11:2):  “It  is  clear 
that  this  is  the  same  Mary  who  according  to  Luke  anointed  the  Lord 
with  myrrh  (cf.  Luke  7:38).  But  Luke  failed  to  mention  her  name,  so 
John  made  up  his  omission.  And  who  would  not  take  heart  through 
Jesus’  testimony  about  Mary  and  not  despair  of  himself,  seeing  that 
she  had  come  earlier  and  sat  at  Jesus’  feet  and  become  his  disciple? 
For  she  was  ‘a  woman  of  the  city,’  says  Scripture,’  who  was  a sinner,’ 
and  ‘having  learned  that  he  was  eating  in  the  Pharisee’s  house,  she 
brought  an  alabaster  jar  of  ointment,  and  standing  behind  him  at 
his  feet  weeping,  she  began  to  bathe  his  feet  with  her  tears’  (Luke 
7:37-38).  One  might  call  Mary  a symbol  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Gentiles,  Martha  a symbol  of  those  belonging  to  the  circumcision, 
and  their  brother  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  a symbol  of  those  who 
on  account  of  some  sin  have  gone  down  into  Hades,  in  accordance 
with  the  text,  ‘The  sinners  shall  depart  to  Hades’  (Ps.  9:18).  And  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  that  Scripture  relates  that  the  Lord  said  to  Martha:  ‘Martha, 
Martha,  you  are  worried  and  distracted  by  many  things,  but  there 
is  only  need  of  a few’  (Luke  10:41-42).  For  with  regard  to  salvation 
there  is  no  need  of  many  commandments  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  only  of  a few,  on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
(cf.  Matt.  22:40).  These  few  are  what  has  been  laid  down  concerning 
love.”  Norman  Russell  translated  this  extract  from  Greek  original  of 
John  Chrysostom’s  homily. 
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Martha  and  Mary  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  typology 
of  the  Song  of  Songs.  In  the  context  of  citations  from  the 
canonical  gospels  they  fit  a unique  version  of  the  postres- 
urrection events.52 

Among  the  sources  that  Hippolytus  relied  on  in 
order  to  add  to  the  resurrection  story  several  features, 
unknown  to  the  New  Testament  accounts  (Mark  16:1-8 
and  Luke  24: 1-1 1),53  is  one  called  the  Epistula  Apostolo- 
rum , a mid-second-century  noncanonical  text  attributed 
to  the  apostles,  reflecting  polemics  against  the  Gnostics. 
The  Epistula  Apostolorum  seems  the  first  to  describe  the 
myrrhophore  women  as  apostles  to  the  apostles  (an  early 
5th-century  Coptic  manuscript  of  the  text  names  Mar- 
tha and  a late- 18th-century  Ethiopian  manuscript  names 
Mary,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  she  is  the  sister  of 
Martha  or  Mary  Magdalene). 

According  to  biblical  scholarship,  at  least  seven 
women  related  to  Jesus  or  the  apostolic  church  are  named 
Mary  in  the  New  Testament:  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mary 
Magdalene  (Matt.  27:55-56,  28:1-10;  Mark  15:47—16:11; 
Luke  8:2,  23:49,  55,  24:1-10;  John  20:1-18),  Mary  the  wife 
of  Cleopas  (John  19:25),  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the 
younger  and  Joses  (Mark  15:40),  Mary  the  mother  of 
John  Mark  (Acts  12:12),  Mary  of  Rome  (Rom.  16:6)  and 
Mary  of  Bethany,  the  sister  of  Martha  and  Lazarus.  The 
identification  of  Mary  of  Bethany  with  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  apocryphal  tradition  picked  up  in  the  exegesis  by 
Hippolytus  is  most  remarkable.  It  seems  that  the  early 


52.  Cerrato,  Hippolytus  Between  East  and  West , 193. 

53.  Martha  and  Mary  myrrhophores;  the  synagogue;  the  buried 
Christ;  the  risen  body  of  Christ — “new  Jerusalem”;  the  delay  of 
the  ascension  by  the  women;  the  petitions  of  Martha  and  Mary  for 
spiritual  union;  a doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  Eve.  See  Cerrato, 
Hippolytus  Between  East  and  West , 193. 
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patristic  exegesis  further  complicated  the  identity  of 
Mary  of  Bethany.  The  early  apocryphal  tradition  pro- 
vides examples  of  conflating  the  two  Marys,  the  sister  of 
Martha  and  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalene.54 


For  Reflection,  Discussion  and  Prayer 

1.  Read  John  20:1-18,  a story  of  the  resurrection. 

2.  Spend  a few  moments  in  silence,  dwelling  with  the 
text. 

3.  Reflect  together  on  the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
What  do  we  know  of  her  story?  There  are  many  “leg- 
endary” stories  about  her  that  are  not  from  scripture. 
(For  example,  she  is  not,  according  to  scripture,  the 
woman  who  anointed  Jesus’  head  or  feet,  but  popu- 
lar accounts  have  suggested  that).  There  are  stories 
in  film  and  novels  about  her  that  are  not  rooted  in 
scripture.  It  is  important  therefore  to  read  carefully 
the  passages  that  we  actually  have. 

4.  The  group  leader  should  introduce  the  passage  from 
Hippolytus  of  Rome,  explaining  that  it  comes  from 
very  early  in  the  church’s  life  (the  very  early  3rd  cen- 
tury). It  comes  from  an  exegesis  of  the  Song  of  Songs, 
and  it  is  a piece  of  writing  that  understands  the  stories 


54.  Origen  acknowledges  three  different  identities:  Luke  7:36-50 
shows  a penitent  Mary,  a sinner  who  wipes  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  her 
hair  and  whose  sins,  “which  were  many,  have  been  forgiven;  hence 
she  has  shown  great  love”;  Matt.  26:6-13  and  Mark  14:1-11  describe 
a woman  in  Bethany  pouring  very  costly  ointment  on  the  head  of 
Jesus;  John  12:1-8  describes  Jesus  having  a dinner  with  Lazarus  at  his 
home  in  Bethany  and  Mary  anointing  Jesus’  feet  with  costly  perfume 
then  wiping  them  with  her  hair.  Cerrato,  Hippolytus  Between  East  and 
West , 178. 
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of  the  women  at  the  empty  tomb  through  this  Old 
Testament  text.  Then  the  passage  (or  extracts  from 
it)  should  be  shared  with  the  group  in  an  appropriate 
way,  making  use  of  explanatory  notes  if  helpful. 


Please  choose  from  the  following  questions,  as  seems  appropriate 

in  your  situation: 

5.  There  are  many  ideas  that  we  might  recognize  as 
familiar  within  this  piece  from  the  early  church,  but 
there  is  also  much  that  might  seem  unfamiliar.  Hip- 
poly  tus  celebrates  the  love  of  the  women  for  Jesus  by 
drawing  parallels  with  the  text  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 
He  also  reads  the  story  of  the  empty  tomb  through 
the  lens  of  the  stories  of  Genesis.  He  sees  the  presence 
of  the  women  at  the  tomb,  and  their  being  entrusted 
with  the  gospel,  as  an  “undoing”  and  “remaking”  of 
the  story  of  Eve.  He  sees  that  the  women  are  the  ones 
who  now  speak  the  truth  and  that  the  descendants 
of  Eve  are  now  become  apostles.  Ele  writes  of  the 
women  that  they  are  “apostles  to  the  apostles.” 

6.  For  some  Christians,  it  is  very  common  to  read  the 
New  Testament  alongside  the  Old  Testament,  to 
find  echoes,  types  and  patterns.  In  some  churches, 
for  example,  you  can  find  stained-glass  windows  in 
which  one  layer  of  windows  represents  Old  Testa- 
ment stories  and  another  New  Testament  stories 
(King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  a particularly  fine  example  of  this;  for  instance, 
a window  representing  the  coming  of  the  Magi  to 
Christ  is  paralleled  by  one  representing  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon).  What  does  this 
way  of  reading  a gospel  story  offer  in  this  case?  What 
does  Hippolytus’s  writing  illuminate  for  us  about  the 
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resurrection  story?  How  does  he  help  us  to  “hear” 
the  “big  story”  of  the  gospel? 

7.  What  does  Hippolytus’s  account  offer  to  the  women 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  men?  If  Eve  is  restored 
to  the  garden  and  to  the  intimacy  with  God  that 
human  beings  first  enjoyed,  then  what  does  this 
promise  for  all  of  us?  If  “salvation”  or  “deification” 
is  God’s  gift  to  us,  then  what  shall  we  say  about  the 
ways  in  which  we  have  treated  each  other  while  “in 
exile”  and  “in  sin”? 

8.  How  do  you  think  the  women  of  the  church  in  Rome 
heard  and  understood  Hippolytus’s  exegesis?  How 
you  hear  it  now? 

9.  Hippolytus  wrote  that  Christ  “brings  peace  to  the 
assembly  and  the  church  is  glorified.”  Where  does 
peace  need  bringing  to  your  church  or  situation? 

10.  Hippolytus  quotes  the  Song  of  Songs  to  help  us  under- 
stand the  gospel.  He  quotes,  “All  night  I sought  him 
and  found  the  one  whom  my  soul  loves”  as  a helpful 
way  of  understanding  both  Mary  Magdalene’s  grief 
and  also  her  joy  in  finding  the  risen  Christ.  Reflect 
together  on  where  you  are  searching  for  Christ  (or 
for  meaning  or  hope)  and  where  you  might  find  him, 
or  be  found  by  him. 
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Prayer 

O Eternal  God , 

we  praise  you  and  we  give  you  thanks. 

You  created  us  from  the  beginning 

and  in  Christ , the  new  Adam , yoz/  renew  our  life. 

You  broke  out  of  the  tomb 

and  stepped  into  the  garden  of  promise, 

meeting  us  there  and  welcoming  us  into  your  abundant  life. 

For  on  the  first  day  of  the  week , 

creation  was  remade. 

With  Mary  Magdalene  who  met  you  in  the  garden , 
and  with  all  who  love  you  and  who  celebrate  life , 
we  give  you  praise. 

Amen.55 


55.  Prayer  by  Susan  Durber. 


Ancient  j^riters,  contemporary  relevance — 

“New  refreshing  insights  on  our  understanding  of  the  gospel  in  the  21st  century 
from  our  ancient  past — this  is  the  surprising  impact  of  what  is  captured  in  this 
small  book  in  which  the  thoughts  of  early  church  figures  are  brought  alive  in 
a new  way.” 

— Setri  Nyomi,  World  Communion  of  Reformed  Churches, 

General  Secretary 


“Ask  your  fathers  and  they  will  tell  you  (Deut.  32:7).  As  an  Asian  Christian 
I welcome  this  initiative  of  a choral  reading  of  the  scripture  supported  by 
our  c.ommon  ancestors  in  faith.  Going  back  to  them  we  come  closer  to  the 
source  in  their  freshness  and  dynamic  vitality.  Their  reading  of  the  scripture 
is  permeated  by  a deep  sense  of  mystery,  a delicate  intuition  of  the  divine 
together  with  a remarkable  richness  of  human  wisdom  and  a strong  desire  to 
discover  the  harmony  between  the  word  of  God  written  in  the  Bible  and  the 
‘seeds  of  the  word’  scattered  throughout  history  in  the  whole  world.” 

— Sister  Maria  Ko,  Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission 

“Can  we  learn  anything  from  early  interpreters  of  the  scriptures?  This  guide 
book  illustrates  how  contemporary  readers  may  be  both  enlightened  and 
enriched  by  the  insights  of  early  teachers  whose  search  for  eternal  truth  urges 
us  on  in  the  continuing  quest.” 

— Neville  Callam,  Baptist  World  Alliance,  General  Secretary 
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Churches  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  She  holds  a D.Phil.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford  and  a doctorate  in  Medieval  Georgian  Literature  from  the  Tbilisi 
State  University,  as  well  as  a doctorate  honoris  causa  from  Faculty  of  Theology 
of  the  University  of  Bern,  Switzerland. 
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